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Unless you are 
now using a 


_ CARL 
ZEISS 


Lens, it is st/// 
possible to 1m- 
prove the lens 
equipment of 
your camera. 


M. BennetTT 
U. 8. Agent 
153 West 23rd St., New York 


ILEX 
THE 
PERFECT 
SHUTTER 


Mechanically different from and far super- 
ior to any other shutter, Ilex Shutters have 
virtually revolutionized the construction 
of photographic shutters. 


Basic patents cover the principle of two 
separate mechanisms—one for slow and 
one for high speeds. Positive action under 
all conditions and in all climates. 


Ilex Shutters, built like and with the same 
care as a high-grade watch, are so perfect 
that they seldom if ever need adjustment 
or repair after being fitted to camera. 


Use an Ilex and avoid shutter-trouble. 
Write today for our free catalog. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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A WHIRLWIND OF SPEED 


This new plate is 
proving its merits daily 


All users of fast emulsions should try it 


Crisp—Clean—Ample Density 


Doz.64%x9 cm., 50 cents, postpaid 
“ 34x4%inches 75 “ 
4 x 5 “ 1535 
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A camera pocket-piece, hardly larger than a 
package of cigarettes. 

Enlargements 8 x10 inches in size from Victrix 
negatives look like contact prints. 

The Viétrix makes pictures 134 x 2% inches on 
plates or film packs, has a Compur Shutter with 
speeds from 1 to 1-300th of a second, focusing 
adjustment as close as three feet, rising front, Ico- 
nometer finder, hooded ground glass back, two 
tripod sockets, and is fur- 
nished with various lenses 
including the Carl Zeiss, 
Series Ic f4.5. 

Ask your dealer about 
the Ica Victrix. Or write 
for our catalogue. 


Haro.tp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 
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PYROGALLIC ACID 


HYDROQUINONE Bromides 
SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE Exhibition-pictures on Wellington 
SODIUM SULPHIDE . . 
SCHLIPPE’S SALT recause the prints have a Distinc- 
SILVER SALTS tive Quality. 
GOLD SAL , 
URANIUM SALTS Sample-package 8 x 10 contain- 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE ing 12 different grades mailed to 
any address on receipt of $1.25, 
IODINE BORAX with Wellington Bromide Book. 
ALUMS ACETIC ACID Complete Wellington price-list sent on request 


CITRIC ACID, ETC. 


Manufactured by 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts 
MERCK & CO. Sole United States Agents 


st. Louis YORK MONTREAL RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 
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FOR SALE 


J ONLY STUDIO, WYOMING COUNTY SEAT; 3000 population; 
normal average $3000 to $4000 yearly; full electric equipment; 10 x 12 
north light; modern throughout; fine territory; invoices $2500, includ- 
ing household furniture; ready to move into and have advantage of 
fall and holiday-trade; better investigate a bargain. Address W 460, 
care of Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. The years 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


50— 5x 7 C. C. PLATINOTYPE PRINTS, of artistic and 
beautiful Swiss and Italian scenery, by the world-famous photog- 
rapher, H. R. Ballance. Retail-Price, $0.50 each. Price for the lot, 
$5.00 cash. Excellence and beauty guaranteed. Address, H. N. F., 
Photo-Era Magazine. 


LEXIKON FUR PHOTOGRAPHIE UND REPRODUCTIONS 
TECHNIK; one volume in two parts; edited by Professor G. H. 
Emmerich, director of the Lehr-und V; h It fiir Photographi 
etc., at Munich. Profusely illustrated; 18 folded large plates of 
illustrations; complete indexes of subjects and illustrations; total of 
956 pages; size 7 x 10} inches; total thickness, two inches, ready for 
binding; weight, 44 pounds. Rare, valuable, comprehensive and up- 
to-date photo-dictionary, in perfect condition. Price, $5.00. Address, 
W. A. F., Photo-Era Magazine, Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THORNTON-PICKARD REFLEX 3144 x 4144; COOKE F/4.5 
lens; three double plateholders and film-pack adapter. Write to A. 
W. Bruck, Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. EASTMAN No. O SPEED 
GRAPHIC; focal-plane shutter; Zeiss F/6.3 anastigmat lens; sole- 
leather case; price, $35; cost, $70; A-1 condition. Burke & James 
enlarger with 64-inch condensers; lens; arc-lamp; rheostat; easel, 
and large quantity of paper; worth $100; $40 takes it or trade on a 
Graflex. S. OHL, 7 West 33rd Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WANTED: ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and of people and events associated with him. 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc., One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our -offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. Reto St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANACS prior to 1884, 
also 1885, 1900, 1901, 1904, 1905, 1907 and 1912. Address C. K. E., 
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COLORING 


ARTISTIC PHOTO-COLORING OF CONTACT PRINTS 
AND ENLARGEMENTS correctly handled by experienced colorists. 
Specialists in groups, portraiture, and landscapes. Amateur and 

fessional wor d promptly. Roehrig’s photo-oils used. 
Send Christmas-orders early. Write for prices. The Handcraft 
Studio, 141 Hammer Avenue, Johnstown, Pa. 


LANTERN.SLIDES ARTISTICALLY COLORED; also transpar- 
encies and prints. Reproducing coats of arms and miniatures a specialty. 
Prices moderate; particulars on application. Mary E. Perkins, 
14 Rockland Ave., Savin Hill, Boston, Mass. Telephone, Dor. 1412-J. 


BARGAINS 


CAMERAS, KODAKS and LENSES 
STEREO-CAMERAS OUR SPECIALTY 


One of the Largest Stocks in the U.S. of domestic and foreign 
Stereo-Cameras. Our Bargain-List free for the asking. 


BIG BEN CAMERA EXCHANGE 


26 W. QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Opportunity for Photographic Writers 


A well-known publisher of photographic text-books wishes to 
hear from practical, experienced photographic writers who are 
qualified to write and illustrate accurate, up-to-the-minute, au- 
thoritative text-books on Lighting and Posing, Photographic 
Chemistry, Printing and Enlarging, and Home-Portrait Photog- 
raphy. Address Box 47A, Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, 

New Hampshire. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 
cupplice” Mailed Free, Will eave you 30c. 
to 60c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E., Chicago 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA 


Numerous practical ways for making money in your spare time. 
An accurate list of buyers of photographs, telling exactly what 
they want. The only book on the subject. 


Price, $1.00. From your dealer, or 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


(1144) CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Latest Bulletin and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


A 2c. stamp brings you our booklets “Enlarging” and “Advice” 


Devoted exclusively to the needs of the Amateur. 


THE PHOTO SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
2234 NORTH 29th STREET 
Developing Photo-Printing Enlarging 
Kodak Agency 


Practical Assistance Freely Given. 
Bell Telephone. Direct Wire. 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 BROMFIELD STREET Boston, MAss. 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


LATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 
The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 
man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 


Platinotype, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


19 Highland Avenue 


— PRINTS — of Distinction 
To introduce our prints with the line-border effect, we will 


develop your roll of films (any size) and send six prints and a 
price-list—prepaid for 25 CENTS. 


ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 
Photographic Laboratories 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Photographs Without Light 


Magic Photographs, Radium Photographs, Transparent Photo- 
graphs, Disappearing Photographs, Photographs on pillow-tops 
and oncloth. Your picture in bottle. Print pictures on apples. 
Sympathetic pictures, and many other valuable formulas, with 
full instructions, for only $1.00. 


MATUSEK STUDIO, Dept. 5, 3505 Irving Pk. Blvd.,Chicago, Ill. 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars 


Stereo-Cameras 
November Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1922 
Ready about November 25, 1921 

Filled with Interesting and Practical Information. More than 

Two Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in Color. 

A Complete Photographic Formulary. The World’s Finest and 

Most Popular Annual. Paper Covers, $1.75. Clothbound 

Edition, $2.50. Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. 

Sole Trade Agents: 

GEORGE MURPHY, INC., 57 East 9th St., New York City 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


For FINE PICTURES 


Stop Guessing and Wasting Films 


Use No. 2 Harvey Exposure-Meter 


229 YOUR DEALER OR G. L. HARVEY 
$ — 105 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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“MADE IN U. 8. A." 


The LActe| Flurd 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
DesignsforPhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 
——— J. W. JOHNSTON 


New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y, 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 

the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 
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The Kalosat 


Fastest lens today. Gives soft, 
diffused effects tho retaining de- 
: finition and full color-values. 
phere, chromatic values and soft- 


Send for booklet “L.” It tells ness without loss of perspective 
how a Kalosat will improve 


your photography. - speed. 


HANOVIA LENS LABORATORIES - - NEWARK, N.J. 
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Florida Impressions 


THOMAS S. CARPENTER 


=4Y first journey to Florida was not 
wholly fortunate, and con- 
@ Mi sequence I, like many others, 
9) formed an unfavorable impression 
3) of the country. This was before 
a railroad extended below Titusville on the east 
coast. Hotels were scarce and poor, living off 
the country was difficult, and the “‘tin-can” 
period had not reached its present development 
as a fine art. At Titusville, we chartered a 
power-boat to take us to Micco, near the Sebas- 
tian River. I recall that, as we approached the 
village of Cocoa, on the Indian River, our cap- 
tain asked if we could make out the form of a 
woman standing on the roof of a piazza, a long 
distance ahead, remarking that it was his wife 
and he had no doubt that she had been standing 
there two days, as he was that much late. I 
have never returned to that part of the state, 
yet its great beauty, especially when seen by 
moon and star light, remains fixed in my memory, 
and when my thoughts revert to it, the call to 
return is strong. Florida has made great prog- 
ress since those days and will, in time, stand 
very high in statehood. Railroads have done 
much to aid development; fine highways, which 
are’ in the making, will do more. At present, 
road-improvement is somewhat spotted; but in 
general it can be said that excellent, though 
sometimes narrow, roads connect the principal 
cities, towns and villages. 

Within a few years, thousands of automobile- 
campers have left the chilly North in the fall or 
winter and headed for the land of sunshine, 
flowers and the “Fountain of Youth.” In all 
sorts of machines, variously equipped, they roll 
and bump along to the land of promise. Some- 
times, one wonders at their hardihood, because 
of the extremely bad condition of some of the 
roads north of Jacksonville. Good nature, how- 


ever, will carry one far, and this world-winning 


quality, coupled with gasoline, laughs at diffi- 
culties. The Florida nature seems always hope- 
ful. The new-comer imbibes more or less of 
this and is all the better for it. There are, sad 
to relate, some hard shells who never succumb to 
it; yet Florida smiles on, always cheerful, always 
hospitable and always herself. 

Many northern people, on arrival, make the 
mistake of criticising southern methods. They 
know that the lawns need mowing and that 
every loose thing should be picked up, that folks 
should hustle all day long for American coin, 
that they must learn how to raise and market 
crops and a whole lot of similar nonsense. One 
of my friends got bravely over his first impres- 
sions by suspending judgment two weeks. 

In western Florida we startled the natives by 
our persistent walking. They told us no one 
ever walked. I am certain that we had no stand- 
ing with them. 

In a general way, it probably will be found 
that a quiet, slow study of a promising locality 
will yield more and better information, as well 
as beauty-studies, than a gatling-gun-like charge 
across the country, which so many practice. It 
will not do to check up Florida like a bill of lad- 
ing, or as one can some of the scenic guide-books, 
crossing off scene number one and rushing off to 
scene number two before it gets away, as I have 
seen done at the Grand Canyon in Arizona. The 
appearance of Florida-towns is improving, some 
of them being very satisfying, others leaving 
much to be desired. A shabby southern town 
is merely that, never sodden, being a combi- 
nation of no architecture, no mechanics and less 
money. In contrast, there are settlements 
which contain homes and estates of great beauty, 
having an appearance of warm hospitality. 
Such places are positive enough in their weleom- 
ing characteristics to attract the eye and stop 
the feet of the pedestrian. Many homes are 
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PONCE DE LEON HOTEL 


surrounded by wonderful flora, some native and 
others transported from still warmer climes. 
Some of these settings are the product of land- 
scape-architects, being of the well-planned, geo- 
metrical, city-park-like character, whereas others 
are left in a semi-wild state, which permits the 
imagination to have free play for study and rest- 
ful contemplation. 

As elsewhere, complete harmony of archi- 
tecture, setting and approach is rather rare, but 
it does exist and the humble searcher will at 
times in his wanderings find his labors rewarded. 

There is much natural beauty to be found in 
wild, generally low, spots, filled with mystery, 
rarely entirely silent, the slightest sound, like 
the rustling of a leaf, being audible. One of the 
charms of such favored spots is that of the bird- 
life, still so plentiful in Florida, sometimes musi- 
cal and always companionable. The atmos- 
phere of such places is constantly changing, at 
times filled with fog, then varying in all the 
drying stages to brilliant sunshine. It is a 
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country of fine skies and wondrous clouds, in the 
warmer months, particularly, rapidly changing. 
Showers, always refreshing, come and go, usually 
local, touching favored spots only in their travel. 
Sometimes a huge volume of water falls, the 
writer having seen a perfectly dry village-street 
become a stream of solid water within the space 
of a few minutes. Winter, although never com- 
pletely rainless, is the driest of the seasons, 
having a smaller rainfall than most winter-resort 
states, which probably contributes to its popular- 
ity among tourists. 

Experiences vary so much, that it does not 
seem wise to make claims for the good features 
of a locality; it is much safer to chronicle only 
one’s own experiences. After a series of visits 
made at odd times during a period of thirty 
years in all the months from November to June, 
I have not found the climate enervating, nor the 
country other than entertaining. Florida in my 
time has had both staggering trials—like destroy- 
ing freezes—and cheering successes—like the 
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SPONGE-FLEET 


rehabilitation of the citrus groves—and_ the 
wonderful upbuild of the state, in many ways. 
Florida has become one of the healthiest of states 
and, as time passes, it will attract increasing 
attention as a natural sanatorium. 

There are many flourishing industries, ranging 
from sponge-gathering in the Mexican Gulf to 
trucking on the east coast, and fruit- and nut- 
growing over much of the state. There are 
strawberry, tobacco, celery and other gardening 
districts, as well as phosphate-mines, lumber and 
other milling enterprises. All are picturesque, 
some being of surpassing commercial and me- 
chanical interest. Although the “buzz-wagon” 
can be used, the natural means of locomotion 
still seems to be best for the interested one who 
wishes to study the pictorial possibilities of the 
state; though, at times—due to great distances— 
one will make use of both railroad and auto- 
mobile. Some parts of the state are covered by 
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a bus service. One of these affairs will carry 
about eighteen persons at railroad-rates, and, 
sometimes, their trunks in addition. As _ the 
roads diverge away from rail-travel, passengers 
have the opportunity to see sections of the state 
which are different and of much greater interest. 
It is a cheerful and ready way to travel, though 
apt to be crowded in the height of the season. 
Some travelers carrying grip-sacks and_suit- 
cases circulate over a large part of the state in 
this way, stops being made for luncheon. It is 
the nearest approach to stage-coach days that 
we have. By boat, one can reach famous rivers 
like the St. John’s, Oklawaha, Anclote, Manatee, 
and others. De Leon Springs and Silver Springs 
are quite wonderful in their way, and should be 
visited. 

Jacksonville, a modern city with a population 
of one hundred thousand, is the front door of 
Florida and in photographic materials as well as 
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most other things is the source of supply for a 
large part of the state. All railroads radiate 
from there like the spokes of a wheel. The 
Clyde Line has an excellent boat-service up the 
St. John’s River as far as Sanford. The Okla- 
waha River and Silver Springs trip may be made 
from Palatka on the St. John’s or further west 
from Ocala. De Leon Springs is located nine 
miles north of De Land, the home of Stetson 
University and a charming city blessed with 
several good hotels. 

Boats make the Anclote River trip from Tar- 
pon Springs, which besides being the headquar- 
ters of the sponge-gathering fleet, is a little city 
of considerable charm. The Manatee River 
may be visited from Bradentown. Let me say 
to the followers of Walton’s rod, that Florida 
offers much, her lakes and rivers, as well as salt- 
waters, being veritable mines of living food. 
What is finer eating than a pompano or a red 
snapper? 

Everybody has heard of Georgia and Florida 
“crackers,” but few understand the meaning of 
the word. After making some inquiry, I was 
given the following explanation: In the early 
days, certain Georgians drove cattle into Florida 
to graze during the winter-months. These cow- 
men used long raw-hide whips, having snapper- 
ends, which they could flourish and draw in a 
way to make a cracking sound. As they drove 
their herds and cracked their whips, children 
along the way would cry out, “The crackers are 
coming, the crackers are coming!”’ In this way, 
cattle-men in both states became known as 
“‘crackers,” which term has in time settled upon 
many natives. 

There is no doubt that the tourist-parts of the 
state are being steadily and persistently photo- 
graphed and will continue to be, for all time; yet, 
after all the snapping of shutters there will always 
be opportunity left for serious workers. Very 
many laugh at the idea of there being any really 
beautiful scenery in Florida, because they draw 
their conclusions from their snap-impressions as 
they pass through the pine-lands and swamps 
on the way to their destinations. Some are so 
convinced of this, that no different reasoning 
reaches them. We can but be sorry for them 
and are led to wonder how much they pass by in 
other sections. I remember being asked in Colo- 
rado and Utah, while we were passing through 
wonderfully colored scenery, to help out in 
games of cards, these being introduced because 
there was “nothing to be seen but mountains.” 
It is not always wise to accept the opinions of all 
travelers, as so many are wholly blind, and are 
unintentionally spoiling some fine moments for 
others more studious and thoughtful, who find 


keen delight in places which have been con- 
demned by their acquaintances. 

Some of my best negatives were made in a 
village once visited by a friend who told me 


that he ached to take the first train out. How 
any one could live in such a place was beyond 
his understanding. 

The willing visitor should not overlook a visit 
to St. Petersburg, if only to watch the games 
that are being played in the open every week- 
day and evening. Roque, quoits, dominoes, 
checkers, chess, tennis, lawn-bowling, golf and 
perhaps others, hundreds of people playing these 
innocent games and thus by the life in the open, 
prolonging their days and becoming more effi- 
cient workers and better men and women. Vis- 
itors to the state can find much that is attractive 
outside of tourist-resorts. Comparatively few 
northern people visit north-west Florida, still 
in appearance the ante-bellum South, thus over- 
looking a section of considerable human interest 
and much beauty. Those in the vicinity should 
try to be present on a Saturday at Tallahassee 
to watch the shoppers come in from far and near, 
hauled and carried in every possible way by 
every moving thing, all delightfully picturesque. 
Tallahassee, the state capital, is a small city sit- 
uated about a hundred and sixty miles west of 
Jacksonville in Leon County, a section of rolling 
hills and quite different in all ways from the 
peninsular part of the state. We were well 
cared for at the Leon Hotel, where we found 
more southern than northern guests. Travel 
is via the Seaboard Air Line Railway from 
Jacksonville. Historically, St. Augustine is the 
mecca of Florida visitors, and is of further pic- 
torial interest because of its Moorish and Span- 
ish architecture. Further south lie the Hali- 
fax and Indian Rivers sections, more modern but 
of great scenic beauty. 

All the principal towns and cities of Florida 
have hotels of varying grades, some ultra-fine 
with extensive grounds, golf-links, swimming- 
pools and other entertaining features. Few can 
afford to pay the charges of such places, but 
there are usually others nearby with simpler 
service and lower costs. The hotel-story is too 
extensive for introduction here. All the leading 
places have Boards of Trade which supply all 
information by mail or otherwise, when so re- 
quested. A goodly number of guests are located 
through the efforts of these Boards. Certainly, 
photographers can be accommodated everywhere. 
One must be a genteel loafer to learn the pictorial 
possibilities within the state. Surely, hurry will 
accomplish little. But is not the pictorialist’s 
task one of watchful waiting? And if we con- 


cede this, having learned that both climate and 
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habit favor restful study, that much can be 
learned by quiet penetration, a humble spirit and 
open mind, it may be a good time to tell some- 
thing about my picture-studies. And in open- 
ing this subject, I do so with hesitancy because 
there apparently is no one right way in photog- 
raphy. If you doubt this, read the criticisms 
in the photographic magazines. I have striven 
to make these Florida prints true to the section 
in which they were made, retaining its charac- 
teristics so that they will be immediately iden- 
tified as such. In doing this work, it has been 
my aim to interpret Florida quite as much as 
to make pictures, and I believe that a measure of 
success has been reached in both fields of en- 
deavor. Scenes which in general shape into the 
picturesque but lack an appearance of the tropics, 
I have usually but not entirely avoided. If a 
Florida-scene might just as well have been 
photographed in Massachusetts, why go to 
Florida after it? Photography has a large field 
of expression to work in, perhaps greater than is 
generally recognised, a dignified and delightful 
sphere of usefulness in which there seems to be 
little competition. It would seem, however, as 
if too few photographers pay sufficient attention 
to composition and to the best printing-methods, 
thereby missing opportunities to produce really 
fine results. Better things will displace much of 
the trash that is with us and will help to obtain 
the recognition which photography deserves. 

I do not know that Florida has never been 
properly photographed, but I can say that it has 
not been my good fortune to find pictures that 
conveyed a satisfactory interpretation of the 
Florida that I have learned to love, and a desire 
to capture my Florida grew so strong that two 
years ago I determined to make an attempt to 
do this for my own satisfaction and for the pleas- 
ure of my friends, to whatever degree I was able. 
The work has gone on for three seasons, until I 
have some forty prints which more nearly convey 
my impressions of the true Florida. They are 
printed in four different processes, the attempt 
being made to use the process best suited to ex- 
press the tone and feeling of each scene, as far 
as might be possible in my hands. My exposures 
were. usually made rather early, from 8.00 to 
10.30 if in the morning. One cannot get the 
strength of sunlight in most instances until the 
middle of the forenoon, the sun not being high 
enough to penetrate the foliage. If too late in 
the afternoon, one may meet with the same 
difficulty and there is but scant twilight. 

It seems to me that the state needs the sun- 
light it so copiously receives, and residents tell 
me that this is so, as they feel depressed when 
an occasional sunless period occurs. My studies 


of the scenery have been made mostly on foot, 
often going to a spot under consideration several 
times for study of the best lighting-conditions, 
and it seems to me that, as the old darkey said, 
we must “thank God for the activities in our 
laigs.” In the hurry of modern life, some of us 
miss much, which is so well expressed in “Ad- 
ventures in Contentment.” Many visitors—I 
may, perhaps, say the majority—return to their 
northern homes much too early and, unfortu- 
nately, never see the state at its best. They do 
not realise that plant-life, here, has its winter- 
rest period, and that they see it in only part- 
development. If their visits could be prolonged 
through April and, perhaps, May, they would 
have the benefit of newer colorings, more flowers 
and an altogether fresher beauty. The sojourner 
should be a bit odd by ignoring the migration of 
his kind, staying to watch the thing through. 
Leave the resorts, seeking nature’s Florida, the 
back-country anywhere and everywhere over 
the state, returning at last filled with wholesome 
experiences and pity for those who spend all their 
time in northern-made_ resort-towns, playing 
bridge and doing all the things which they can 
do at home. Be a reacher after something dif- 
ferent; then come away really satisfied. Think 
of rowing out among lily-pads two feet in diam- 
eter with blossoms in proportion, where birds 
walk over them as on the solid ground, and peck 
away at the lilies as if they made quite deli- 
cious eating. 

Some Florida fresh waters, brown with vege- 
table stain and not at all transparent, become 
wonderfully mirrorlike, the reflections extending 
to great depths, startlingly clear and beautiful. 
We all know how fine photographs appear in 
solutions or in water. Imagine nature serving 
in a similar way, in natural colors deepened and 
beautified. A journey up Haw Creek, near 
Crescent City, might be called one of revelations 
so wonderfully reflective is mature’s mirror. 
Just at dusk we may observe bird-life adjusting 
itself to the changed day. night-flyers appearing 
while day-flyers return to their nests. A live 
and different world for study; a bit weird, but 
appealing. One can find eagles and their nests, 
but must not court too close an acquaintance. 
And the state has a butterfly all her own, the 
Palamedes, dressed in black and yellow, which, 
after a merry chase, I succeeded in capturing on 
the wing as it was descending to quaff the nectar 
from a thistle-blossom. It seems unfortunate 
that we cannot photograph the perfume of 
orange-blossoms, or the hum of bees as they 
gather their sweets, sometimes thousands at 
work in an orange-grove, the air vibrating with 
their industry. 
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I am asked to supply data concerning the work, 
which, however, is not so easy as it may seem, 
because of a partial shortage of records, due to 
my handling each print as an individual, the 
technicalities of the work in hand not concern- 
ing me so much as the finished print. But I am 
able to generalise and, to do this properly, must 
turn back a few years. I had worked, I suppose, 
about the same as thousands of others, occasion- 
ally hitting the bull’s-eye, but more often miss- 
ing, I believe due to many things, but more 
particularly to sticking too closely to old meth- 
ods. A study of the results of motion-pictures 
caused me to attempt the use of the miniature 
camera with its perfect lens. I reasoned that if 
motion-pictures could be enlarged many thou- 
sand times, prints from small negatives might 
stand reasonable enlargement, especially as the 
short-focus lens has such perfect depth and cover- 
ing-power. The little lenses must be credited 
with the elimination of back-ground “whirligigs” 
which were so annoying in the old days. With 
a lens capable of giving a perspective approxi- 
mating that of the human eye, softening and 
blending the distance in a natural way, we have 
a very attractive tool to employ. One may do 
almost anything desirable with a good negative 
in contrast to the difficulties encountered in 
printing through a poor one. The old argument 
concerning the long- and short-focus lenses comes 
to the front in making claims for the latter, and 
there is truth enough in the long-focus conten- 
tion to support it; but foreground-distortion can 
often be eliminated in the enlarging-scheme by 
using but a part of the negative, thus making a 
long-focus result from a short-focus negative. 
I am, therefore, a friend of the short-focus lens. 
As I have insufficient space for an extended argu- 
ment, I will content myself with a simple state- 
ment asking the reader to be indulgent. I am 
using three miniature cameras all having anas- 
tigmatic lenses, one 2144 x 3144 with a 4-inch lens, 
one 15 x 24% with 3-inch lens, and one 114 x 15 
with 2-inch lens. The lenses cover well, have 
great speed, working at F/3.5 and F/4.5 and are 
long enough in focus for most subjects. They 
can, as explained, be used in their short, medium, 
or long-focus relations. There is no difficulty, 
whatever, in enlarging up to 8x 10 and 11x 14 
and, in some instances, up to 14x17. The ex- 
posures, usually, are fairly rapid and range from 
1/10 to 1/100 second. As my hands are very 
steady I have been able to work as low as 1/5 
second. For any ordinary work the lenses are 
used with full opening to get the best possible 
exposure and to obtain roundness of subject. 

For photographic exposures, the climatic 
conditions are excellent, the days being gener- 


ally sunny, the light strong though soft, its 
actinic quality being considerably more pene- 
trating than it would be in the same season in 
the vicinity of Boston. As much of pictur- 
esque Florida lies in partial shade, the bright 
light is a great help in getting full exposures. 
It will be found safest to use exposure-meters, 
thus preventing great mistakes in timing—at 
least, until the camerist becomes accustomed to 
the conditions. In the most important cities, 
like Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Orlando, Miami, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, and others, one may 
have films developed and prints made quickly 
and cheaply, perhaps as well as such work is 
commercially done anywhere. In tourist- 
state, like Florida, where thousands of camer- 
ists are at work, photo-finishing establishments 
flourish. I have never heard of any camera- 
clubs or of public or semi-public darkrooms, but 
with tank-development for negative-making 
they are not needed. It is always a safe practice 
to develop reasonably soon after exposure as too 
much delay may cause granular negatives. 
Films may be purchased in all places larger than 
villages; but one must be sure to get recent dates. 
Florida being a seasonal state, chemicals may 
not carry over well and I distrust them. After 
a sad experience with some, I had them mailed 
to me from the north. In development during 
the warm days, ice must be used to keep the 
temperature of the solutions down—and_ the 
wash-water as  well—otherwise thick, slow- 
printing negatives may result. 

The development of films has been in tank, 
Eastman powders being used. As all the prints 
other than bromides are made in contact, I have 
had to make enlarged negatives, a time-consum- 
ing and costly affair, but usually certain and 
satisfactory. Both positives and negatives were 
made on Eastman cut films, either process or 
commercial. The films suit me, because they 
can be cut to any size, are light in weight, easily 
stored, and can be printed as well from either 
side. They are negatives produced with pyro, 
the old reliable. Printing is a serious matter. 
One must remember that the non-photographic 
observer knows little about processes and cares 
less. He looks at results, condemning or liking 
at a glance. Many understand picture-construc- 
tion and lighting, and in some instances better 
than the man who is filled with technique. 
Photographers must gain the good opinion of 
the average man and, to do this, the proper ap- 
peal through well-designed, well-printed and ex- 
pressive prints must be made. Prints which are 
developed by being soused in a bath are mechan- 
ical at best, and in theory, at least, lack individu- 
ality. Understanding this, I wanted the privi- 
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lege to control the progress of the printing, and 
have been to some trouble to learn and practice 


printing of this nature. All the Florida prints 
have been made in this way, either in platinum, 
palladium, gum or bromoil, and I may as well 
add that it has been time “jolly well spent,” as 
I look upon it. After it has been decided what 
method to use in printing from a particular nega- 
tive, the worker can favor the negative and sub- 
ject as the work proceeds, many times getting 
results not to be attained in any other way. 
Controlled platinum or palladium development 
is usually certain and capable of rendering beau- 
tiful results; but this depends very largely on the 
worker’s skill and temperament. Where light 
and shade lie in masses, bromoil approaches fine 
art when well executed. It has been said that 
the secret of bromoil-printing is patience. In 
my humble opinion, it will depend upon many 
things; but once it is learned, the ambitious one 
may attempt anything dictated by his fancy and 
will ascend into a realm of absorbing interest 
and, I hope, great joy. Bichromate-gum print- 
ing has more followers, I believe; naturally, as it 
is surer, and, due to the great latitude found in 
multiple-printing, the printer has opportunities 
for self-expression. If photography, as com- 
monly shown, lacks soul, these processes appear 
to give the studious worker opportunities to im- 
press his personality upon the work. One must, 
however, have a working-knowledge of drawing 
to succeed. The rest will depend on those in- 
tangible things which are usually born in one and 
are seldom acquired, though they may be en- 
hanced by study and practice. Bromoils may 
have variations of the standard colors, which is 
an advantage. As gums are really watercolo’s, 
one will readily understand what a multiplicity 
of shades and colors may be used. With the ex- 
ception of bromoils, all my prints are waxed, 
first for preservation and next to help the general 
appearance. If a print becomes scratched, it 
may be rewaxed. A waxed print does not easily 
soil—due to the nature of the ingredients used. 
As I dislike the yellowness of commercial floor- 
wax, I have had put up for me a wax which is 


almost colorless. It is composed of paraffne, 
beeswax and turpentine. 

Now that my story is ending, I will temper it 
by relating an incident which will show that 
life in the Southland is not a perpetual song and 
that exasperating happenings may occur. As 
all Florida drinking-water is warm in its natural 
state. and as most of us get a thirst if we walk 
long enough, the desire for a drink of something 
cold grows into a matter of importance. We 
intend to have an orange or two ready when the 
call comes, but one can overlook taking them. 
When a dozen of us, after a long walk in the 
treeless open‘and under a burning sun, returned 
to a little village, very thirsty, we found a general 
store containing a refrigerator well stocked with 
bottles of quenchers which looked uncommonly 
attractive. As we were about to call out an 
order the clerk got ahead of us by shouting, 
“That stuff’s hot; no ice for two days!” Life 
grows hard at times, even in Florida. 


Pictorial Composition 


PERHAPS the most reasonable of all the laws 
of composition is the oldest of them—the law of 
special prominence, which requires the predomi- 
nance of one or more leading objects at the ex- 
pense of all the other objects in the picture. 
As I have already intimated, the superior im- 
portance of one object in a group aids the eye 
to find the center of interest. The principal 
object draws the sight through the subordina- 
tion of the other objects, just as some bright star 
in the heavens attracts attention through the 
dimness of its surrounding constellations. In the 
old Egyptian paintings, this law of special promi- 
nence was enforced by giving exaggerated dimen- 
sions to the chief figure, because the Egyptians 
did not know the resources of high light and 
high color. The battlepieces upon the walls of 
the palaces, where the king in his chariot is shown 
to be several times the size of his enemies or his 
own soldiers, are examples of it. 

Joun C. Van Dyke. 
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What to Photograph 


“ek you wish immediate wealth you 
have only to locate several oil- 
pockets and dig into them. Simi- 
ee larly, if you aspire to success at 
Zee@) marketing photographs you have 
only to discover the needs of editors and to satisfy 
them. But although there are not many more 
available oil-pockets, there are many editors and 
innumerable editorial needs. 

It would be as absurd for me to attempt to 
state precisely what you should photograph as 
it would be for me to make a pencil-dot on a 
map and to say: “There’s an oil-pocket; go dig 
into it.” The one way to discover the needs of 
editors and how to satisfy them is to develop a 
“nose for news.” 

A “nose for news” is simply the ability to 
determine the value of any certain photograph 
to any certain editor. ‘The several ways of ac- 
quiring that very necessary ability are: (a) by 
experience, which consumes the most time and 
is the most difficult; (b) by examining the nature 
of photographs already sold to publications and 
printed in them, which is less difficult and just 
as effective; and (c) by careful study of prevail- 
ing editorial needs and market-demands, which 
is the best method of all. 

To succeed, mix thoroughly liberal quantities 
of (a), (b) and (ce). 

Not many, other than the large metropolitan 
newspapers, employ staff-photographers; and if a 
smaller one does, the photographer is usually a 
reporter who has much scribbling to do besides. 
When most newspapers require a photograph of 
something local, the city-editor telephones to a 
commercial-photographer and tells him to “get 
it.” Thereupon, the commercial-photographer 
packs up his forty-pound outfit, goes out and 
“gets it.” 

However, a good many subjects are not of 
sufficient interest to cause the city-editor to dis- 
patch a commercial-photographer to obtain them; 
but, if photographs of those same subjects were 
brought unsolicited to him he would at once see 
their value and buy them. That is the biggest 
advantage of the free-lance photographer with 
the newspapers. 

If the press-photographer wishes to follow 
these tactics he may profit, even in a very large 
city; for staff-photographers go where city- 


editors tell them to go, and city-editors have 
much to think about. 

The kinds of subjects bought by newspapers 
from free-lance photographers are those of local 
interest, brought to the office while the interest 
in them is still keen. A large number of such 
subjects are available daily. The news-photog- 
rapher may glean his tips from a morning- 
newspaper and sell his prints to an evening- 
journal. When he becomes sufficiently well 
known, he may be called upon and dispatched 
after a photograph just as the commercial- 
photographer. But first he must impress the 
editorial mind by giving it, unasked, the very 
sort of thing it wants. 

The free-lance photographer should see pos- 
sibilities in many subjects: 

A public building burns. 

A corner-stone is laid. 

An illicit still is found. 

A new building is erected. 

A murder occurs. 

A new fire-department truck is bought. 

The governor comes to town. 

Josh Jones finds a hen’s egg three-times nor- 
mal size. 

A park is improved. 

The first baseball-game is played. 

The robber of the postoffice is caught. 

I. Wright, the local author’s, new book, is 
published. 

The local inventor again invents. 

Any one of these suggestions holds possibili- 
ties for photographs useful to a newspaper; and 
many more events are just as promising. 

The types of photographs used by postcard- 
makers are known to almost every one. The 
subjects run from famous buildings and histor- 
ical monuments to artistic human-interest pic- 
tures such as a small kitten sleeping with its feet 
entangled in a maze of thread with which it has 
been playing. 

At that point, merge the demands of the cal- 
endar-makers. They use the human-interest 
type, and run to landscapes, seascapes, and por- 
traits of pretty girls. Usually the demand of 
both postecard- and calendar-makers is that the 
picture tell a story. If it can be used without 
an explanatory caption, all the better. For an 
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example of a picture-told story, glance at almost 
any cover of the Saturday Evening Post and note 
how the whole situation is made clear without 
one word of explanation. It is that kind of 
photograph that posteard- and calendar-makers 
want. If you will glance over the postcard- and 
calendar-illustrations you have at hand you will 
readily see the types of photograph used. 

Sometimes book-publishers send out calls for 
special kinds of photographs they need in pre- 
paring certain books. In that case, they usually 
advertise in an appropriate magazine and men- 
tion the kind of photograph they wish; for ex- 
ample, historical prints if a history is in prepara- 
tion. The unlimited variety of books published 
calls for an unlimited variety of photographs. 
Certain publisher-photo-services make it their 
business to supply publishers with the photo- 
graphs they wish; but that is not hurtful to the 
prospects of the free-lance, for the photo-services 
must obtain photographs of every kind from 
every source, and must be stocked with a larger 
number and variety of prints than any one maga- 
zine or publisher could possibly use. Thus, in 
fact, the news-photographer has an increased 
market. 

The largest field for the free-lance photog- 
rapher I have left until last; that is, the mag- 
azines. There are so many magazines and 
such a variety of them that almost any print, 
if it is of interest at all, should find a place with 
one of them. Besides the large magazines 
there are many smaller ones; those devoted to 
almost any conceivable vocation, and others to 
almost any interest or hobby. Besides the 
publications issued for the great mass of the 
reading public, there are magazines published 
solely for advertisers, architects, real-estate 
agents, automobilists, bakers, confectioners, 
cement-users, drug-stores, dry-goods merchants, 
electricians, engineers, miners, bankers, finan- 
ciers, fraternal members, furniture-dealers, mil- 
lers, grocers, hardware-sellers, historians, hotel- 
owners, owners of restaurants, jewelers, labor- 
union members, lawyers, insurance-agents, sol- 
diers, sailors, municipal workers, printers, pub- 
lishers, railroad men, magicians, fox-raisers, 
blacksmiths, fruit-growers, undertakers, stamp- 
collectors, and scores of others, not to speak of 
almost two thousand house-organs issued by 
manufacturers as sales-promotion literature or 
for the benefit of their empioyees. And each of 
these uses photographs occasionally, if not reg- 
ularly. The photographer need not deplore a 
lack of sufficient markets for his photographs. 

The greatest influence toward the development 
of a “nose for news” is the giving to it of several 
whiffs of news. A photographer may “shoot’”’— 


a professional photographer never photographs— 
he shoots—he may shoot and shoot, and have 
his every photograph returned to him as use- 
less for publication—but not if he first discovers 
what to photograph and what not to photograph. 
As a means toward that end I have selected, at 
random, issues of three magazines whose pic- 
torial sections contain prints which are, broadly, 
just the sort of photographs the photographer in 
a medium-size town produces. The magazines 
are Popular Science, Illustrated World, and Pop- 
ular Mechanics; despite their names, these maga- 
zines print photographs of a very general scope— 
more general than one would suppose. I have 
selected only photographs with short captions, 
or those with explanatory articles not more than 
two hundred or so words in length. 


In Popular Science I find: 


An Apartment-House for Plants. 

A Hospital on Wheels. 

Potato-Gathering Made Easy. 

This Rudder Makes the Boat Behave. 
New Light for the Photographer. 

He Wears a Showcase. 

A Rubber Heel with a Noise. 

Milking Cows by Electricity. 

Anchoring Bricks to the Side of a House. 
Sketching on Fungus, One Artist’s Hobby. 
Sampling the Soil. 

Making House-Wrecking Easy. 

A Machine that Harvests Crimson Clover 


Wheel-Guards that Save Life. 

Working Safely on High Voltage Lines. 
A Lake that has a Crust of Salt. 
Punching Your Votes. 

Your Money is Safe in this Bank-Tank. 


In Illustrated World: 


Motorized Wheel-Chair for Invalids. 

Whirr of Motors Replaces Song of Cotton- 
Pickers. 

How Aristocrats of Dogdom Travel. 

Perform Marriage-Ceremony in Oil-Filling 
Station. 

Rail Motor-Trucks for Short-Line Road’s 
Use. 

No More Backaches from the Lawn-Mower. 

Novel Arrangement of Air-Hose for Work- 
Benches. 

Largest Milk-Tank in the World. 

Comfortable Footrest for a Rustic Seat. 

Dog Hurt in Auto Accident Wears Wooden 
Leg. 

Street-Cars Adopt ‘Pay-As-You-Leave” 
System. 

Dentists’ Scales for Weighing Mercury. 

Toy Makes Spelling Easy for Kiddies. 
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THE VILLAGE-BLACKSMITH 


Small Check-Book in Silver-Case. 
‘Nine-Story Building Collapses. 

Traveling Mail-Box on Interurban Car. 
Clever Method of Advertising Perfume. 
Makes Suit Out of Stamps. 

Wellesley Girls Have a ‘Sneezing Closet.” 
Raising Chickens on a Back Porch. 


In Popular Mechanics: 

Owner of Artificial Hands is Proud of Dex- 
terity. 

Imperishable Burial Robes Shown on Liv- 
ing Models. 

Novelty Window-Sign Spells Words with 
Snowflakes. 

Imposing New Bridge at Jacksonville. 

Street-Sign Calls for Help if Robbers In- 
vade Store. 

New Style Log-Cabin Built Like Stockade. 

Vines Completely Cover Office-Building. 

Beautiful Ice Stalagmites are Pranks of 
Jack Frost. 

Unique Wood-Sculptures are Work of a 
Decade. 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


Electric Warehouse-Truck Performs Heavy 
Tasks. 

Hydraulic Jack Tears Up Street-Car Tracks. 

Man-Power Onion-Planter Sets an Acre a 
Day. 

Grotesque Images Reward Motor-Cycle 
Race Winners. 

Weak Derrick Starts Wreck of Steel-Build- 
ing. 

Concrete Logging Piers are Used in Lumber- 
Industry. 

World’s Largest Clock Keeps Accurate 
Time. 

Grotesque Face on Auto Advertises Carni- 
val. 

River-Bed Proves to be a Rich Coal-Mine. 

Outlets of Odd Shapes Made for Irrigation. 

Unusual Park-Playground Built in Circus- 
Form. 

Giant Vase, Lawn-Ornament, is Made of 
Concrete. 

Old Silo in Railroad-Yard Houses Little 
Store. 
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Street Rises so Abruptly Four Flights of 
Steps are Necessary. 
Church Uses Bill-Board to “Sell” Scriptures. 


This wide variety of subjects cannot but serve 
to show that even in very small towns there are 
More 


Motorboats 
Musical work 
Shoe-factories 
Prize-dogs 
Yachts 


Spraying-methods 
Counter-displays 
Blasting 
Landscape-gardening 
Sports 


many opportunities for salable pictures. 


than that, there are markets for prints of: 


Statues 
Blacksmith-shops 
Farm light-plants 
Sheep 

Landscapes 
Paintings 

Girls’ heads 
Farm-buildings 
New inventions 
New achievements 
Live game 

Birds in flight 
Industrial arts 
Fields of grain 
Desert-views 
Domestic animals 
Poultry 

Harbors 
Garage-methods 
Railroading 
Concrete-construction 
Flowers 

Electrical appliances 


Live-stock prize-winners 


Art-museums 


Farm-scenes 

Mural decorations 
Seascapes 

Gardening operations 
Interior decorations 
Designs 
Camping-scenes 
Trapped wild animals 
Freaks 

Cattle 

Orchards 
Time-saving plans 
Social progress 
Fashions 

Wharves 
Paint-departments 
Mills 

New banks 

Large estates 
Factory-equipment 
Show-window displays 
Store-fronts 
Motorcycles 
Economic interest 


Good and bad roads 


If you live in a large city you have the addi- 
tional opportunities to obtain photographs such 
as are published in the Mid-Week Pictorial and 
the Illustrated Review, and also in some of the 
large national magazines and in the rotogravure- 
sections of the leading Sunday newspapers. 
Although the large city offers more opportu- 
nities for photographs of celebrities and such, 
there is much competition. The photographer 
in an average-size city may not have frequent 
opportunities for photographs of renowned per- 
sons; but he has many other chances for salable 
photographs, which evens up things. Some- 
times, a notable person does “come to town”’; 
but I would no more presume to tell you here to 
“camp on his trail”’ than I would dare to remark 
to a duck-hunter: “Pardon me, old man, but 
you'd better pull your trigger. There’s a bird 
right where you've pointed your gun.” 


(To be continued) 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty. 
Joun Keats (1821, 1921). 
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My First Photograph 
EMILY H. HAYDEN 
Number Six 


first venture into photography 
| was a very ambitious one—a nude, 
Hand a baby at that! What more 
Mi) difficult subject could have been 
S chosen? However, a picture was 
a mo anything that could be snapped, a 
suitable subject to one who did not know a 
printing-frame from a plateholder. 


was filled to the top with what looked like an 
order from a chemist’s shop. What could it be? 
A Christmas-gift composed of pans and chem- 
icals seemed a strange one, and I began to think 
that I didn’t care much about that box. As the 
family waited expectantly, I unpacked pans, 
bottles, powders, scales, queer-looking frames, 
paper in sealed packages—in fact, everything 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


It was on Christmas-day, twenty-six years 
ago, that I had my first camera in my hand— 
an old-fashioned fixed-focus box. That was the 
year my baby celebrated her first Christmas, 
hence a memorable one in the Hayden annels. 
After the tree had been admired—for, of course, 
we had one—and after the gifts had been dis- 
tributed, my husband brought forth a wooden 
box and, without comment, laid it at my feet. 
It was a large box and suggested groceries. It 


EMILY H. HAYDEN 


that, afterwards, appeared to be generally nec- 
essary for developing photographic plates. Not 
until I reached the bottom of the box and found 
a leather-covered case, did it dawn on me that I 
was the possessor of a camera-outfit. 

I tried to “‘look pleasant,” but my heart sank 
when I thought of all those articles about which 
I knew nothing, not even their names. Last of 
all, there appeared a “Book of Instructions for 
Beginners’ —a very clear, concise little book; 
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but it sounded like Greek to one who didn’t 
know a proof from a printing-frame. All day, 
we pored over that book, trying to identify the 
various articles named. When night came, my 
husband and I, with the assistance of a red blan- 
ket, turned the bath-room into a darkroom and 
filled one 4.x 5 plateholder, after much discussion 
as to which side of the plate should be face up. 
The next day was fair, also Sunday, so my hus- 
band rendered first aid in that all-absorbing 
task—making the first picture. 

We did not have to decide what to select for a 
subject, as there was only one under discussion— 
the baby. She was so cunning that we must 
have a record of some of her little tricks. She 
was so lovely in the bath, that we decided to 
photograph her nude; but where and how? Not 
in the bath-tub, that was too deep, there would 
be no way to get “at” the picture. After again, 
and again, consulting the little book, moving 
the furniture and turning on furnace drafts, we 
put the china wash-basin (fortunately) on the 
floor in the path of sunlight coming through the 
window. As the book said, we must have the 
source of light behind us, and, as there wasn’t 
much room, the baby was put as far away from 
the window as possible. 

How much exposure to give, was the next 
question before the house. T—1 sec.—'% sec. 
—1/25; which? I suppose, from the “action” 
in the resulting print that we must have decided 
to set the shutter at 1/25. We had no trouble 
with focusing, for the camera, as I said, was a 
rectangular box with a fixed-focus lens, of name 
unknown to us. 

We named the picture before making it—as 
all artists should—‘‘Washee Neck’; that was 
what the baby said just before I made the ex- 
posure. It was hard to wait until night to do the 
developing; but the darkroom was anything but 
dark in the daylight. Carefully following di- 
rections, we weighed, measured and mixed devel- 
oper and hypo, and then impatiently waited for 
night to fall. 

There is a thrill which comes to every true 
worker under the red light which time does not 
lessen. The uncertainty as to what may develop 
makes it ever an exciting experience. Who does 
not remember the first time the thrill that was 
his? 

* * * * * * * * 

After the baby was asleep, we stole quietly 
into our improvised laboratory, put the plate 
into the developer and then rocked, and rocked, 
and rocked the tray. As the plate was under- 
exposed and the day was cold, it was some time 
before the first highlights showed up—a black 
spot here and there; another and another, where 


the sunlight had touched the baby. Should we 
leave it longer in the developer or take it out? 
What to do—we were afraid to touch it; afraid 
not to touch it. It was a tragic moment. Fi- 
nally, when everything had turned black and we 
thought it was ruined—and we couldn’t make 
it worse—we put it into the hypo, and, again, 
rocked and rocked the tray. 

Next morning, when the first proof came out 
of the printing-frame, for the admiration of the 
family, I felt that joy which can be felt only by 
the creator of the beautiful. 

With that little 4x5 print, my career as a 
photographer began. 

[Since that happy Christmas-day, when her 
husband gave her a “‘little black box,’ Mrs. 
Hayden has developed into an ardent and suc- 
cessful amateur-photographer. The print of 
her first photographic venture, “‘Washee Neck,” 
was accompanied by a recent portrait of that 
same little model. It is shown herewith. The 
mother—like the other women-participants in 
this series of photographic reminiscences, “‘My 
First Photograph”’—sensibly declares that she 
is not afraid to reveal her age, and that she has 
used a camera for over a quarter of a century. 
Nor is she backward in permitting the world to 
see how she failed utterly to produce a master- 
piece at the very beginning. Yet there is a cer- 
tain charm about this very first portrait she made 
of her baby-girl. Indeed, all the initial attempts 
in photography, that accompany these ingenuous 
confessions, have an interest that is sympatheti- 
cally engaging. They teach a lesson in enthu- 
siasm, of confidence, soon followed by success 
and satisfaction. 

Although Mrs. Hayden began her photo- 
graphic activity by means of a genre, and pre- 
ferred to express her artistic proclivities in that 
form, she strayed occasionally into other fields— 
nature-studies and decorative design, where she 
has produced some charming things which are 
included in the list of contributions to PHoto- 
Era given below. She has exhibited with emi- 
nent success in the London Salon, International 
Salon and those of Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and Pittsburgh; also at the Montreal Camera 
Club, the Photographic Guild of Baltimore, and 
held an exclusive show at the Maryland Photo- 
Club, Baltimore. At the annual amateur photo- 
graphic contest of the Youth’s Companion, held 
in Boston, 1904, Mrs. Hayden captured the one- 
hundred dollar prize, a fifteen dollar prize from 
The Camera and a similar one from the New Eng- 
land Telephone Company. Cash prizes of ten 
dollars each were awarded her in competitions 
held by PHoto-Era Magazine, The Camera, 
The American Photographic Times, and the old 
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Burr McIntosh Monthly. Mrs. Hayden has 
furnished delightfully artistic cover-designs for 
Puoto-Era and Rural New Yorker, and re- 
ceived a liberal cash-prize from Country-Life in 
America for a study of grapes. ; 

Among the pictorial contributions made by 
Mrs. Hayden to the pages of Pooto-Era Maca- 
ZINE are the following: 1906—September, 
““Sermon-Time’’; 1908—‘‘ November-Afternoon” 
(Honorable Mention in Outdoor Genres), “‘He’s 
Coming” (third prize in Indoor Genres, in 
Puoto-Era Annual Competition), “Moths and 
Blossoms”’ (second prize in Decorative Photog- 


raphy); 1909—December, front-cover ‘‘Christ- 
mas-Morning”’; 1914—April, ‘‘Afternoon-Tea” 
(first prize in “‘Home-Scenes”, appears on 
opposite page) and, September, front-cover 
(little girl among Queen Anne’s Lace); 1915— 
September, “Summer” (third prize in Land- 
scape with figures); 1916—June, ‘‘Billie’’ (little 
boy seated among his toys); 1918—June, ‘‘Snow- 
Bound” (third prize in “Spirit of Winter’); 
1919—March, “Dicky Bird” (second prize in 
Indoor Genres) and, August, “‘The Morning- 
Paper’, genre, from the Photo-Guild of Balti- 
more, Md.—Eptror.] 


Illustrated Advertising and the Present 
Business-Situation 


[We adapt from our Berlin cotemporary, 
Photographische Industrie, the following per- 
tinent remarks about advertising, which photo- 
graphic manufacturers, dealers and workers 
may read to advantage.—Ep1ror.] 


$ ) to an end; and, in whatever form it 
i! finds expression, it is necessary. 
)} He who wants nothing uses noth- 

Ss] ing. He who has nothing to offer 
or to look for, really needs no advertising—he 
even can do without newspapers. 

But who is in this fortunate situation? All 
our lives are, in consequence of social relations 
and an already far advanced and still more 
necessary division of labor in the future, in a 
state of seeking and needing things from hour 
to hour. We all have our needs—a thousand 
requirements; but we also have our habits. One 
of these is, for millions of persons, the reading of 
the papers, looking over the advertisements and 
noting their information as a preparation for 
contemplated purchases. That is true for the 
mass of consumers and not less so for the busi- 
ness-man himself. For instance, would our big 
manufacturers otherwise have been able to bring 
out this or that article, that to-day is in every- 
body’s mouth, so to speak, when the conver- 
sation leads to it, as is now the case? Would 
they have so constantly, in bad times as well as 
in good, placed advertisements in the newspapers 
of the cities and country-towns that penetrate 
into the uttermost corners of the land? Would 
it not have been squandering—an extraordi- 
nary waste—if all their previous advertising had 
been useless? But the course of things, so far, 
has shown the falsity of the indifferent and un- 


founded views often expressed about the super- 
fluousness of advertising, especially in times of 
slack business. To insure its success all that is 
necessary is that it be done intelligently and that 
it be kept in mind that only those things gain 
general acceptance that bespeak the skill of their 
producers. This alone will give results. If an 
advertisement is based on this principle its suc- 
cess will follow unfailingly. In times of dull 
business, that success will naturally be less ample; 
but it wili prepare for the coming time of in- 
creased desire to buy. Without incitement, 
however, the demand dwindles as well as the in- 
terest of individuals and of the crowd. That 
is an oft-proved experience in every business- 
activity. 

The first requisite of intelligent advertising is 
the selection of appropriate mediums and then 
to see that the printed announcement shall be 
in such attractive form as to excite and attract 
the attention of the reader and offer him some 
new ideas. The advertiser should realise that 
generally, in the case of large city-newspapers, 
the reader has only time to glance over the pages, 
and that an advertisement to catch his eye must 
have a distinct form, preferably a picture, that 
will impart at a glance the information it is de- 
sired to convey, either by witty headings, by 
skilful arrangement of the text, tasty ornaments 
and such aids as will captivate the interest on 
the instant. 

A good advertisement will be one that will 
not at first be recognised as such. The less the 
public to be won becomes aware that it is being 
influenced by an advertisement, the quicker it 
is captured by the desired “‘suggestion.”” In 
such a case, the illustration should not be the 
whole thing, but still the text is only a secondary 
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matter, explaining concisely what is offered. 
The illustration must be in harmony with the 
text and with it form an indivisible whole, sug- 
gesting thought and not befuddling its object. 
We can realise correctly the psychological pro- 
cess that takes place on seeing a well-designed 
illustrated advertisement; even before we read 
the text we try instantly to explain to ourselves 
the design. If our explanation agrees with the 
text, our quickly aroused interest becomes per- 
manent, which is the surest proof of the value 
of the advertisement. At the same time, we 
learn from this that a picture-advertisement 
should make no great demand upon the think- 
ing-power of the reader. There are many kinds 
of intellects, and a simple and unartificial word- 


ing insures its comprehension at once. The 
best picture-advertisement is the humorous one. 
Even a touch of the coarsely comic often does 
not hurt, since our realistically inclined times 
are not unreceptive of such. 

It is further to be remembered that a too fre- 
quent change of the text of an advertisement 
almost always lessens its effectiveness. On the 
other hand, the announcement of a given article 
or firm should not be repeated so long that it 
becomes tiresome. People who know women 
say that their charm lies in their changeability, 
which always keeps the mind of man in move- 
ment. A changing advertisement shares the 
attracting-power of a beautiful, interesting wo- 
man. It exercises this power on all readers. 


Desensitising Autochrome Plates Before Development 
A. and L. LUMIERE and A. SEYEWETZ 


eS N account of their great chromatic 
@| sensitiveness, it has heretofore only 
— possible to handle Autochrome 
plates in a very feebly-lighted dark- 

OOM. 

Notwithstanding the use of the Virida light- 
ing, which we have recommended, it has been nec- 
essary to take the further precaution, to avoid 
fog, to limit the action of the rays coming from 
the lantern to the time absolutely necessary to 
determine the moment at which the contours of 
the image can be perceived. This determina- 
tion, indispensable for fixing the total duration 
of development, presented a certain degree of 
difficulty on account of the feebleness of the 
light. 

One can understand, then, the great interest 
presented by a process which, by destroying the 
chromatic sensitiveness of the plates just before 
developing, without changing in any way the 
latent image, would permit following readily the 
action of the developer by light from a relatively 
intense source. 

This desensitising, which only affects the sil- 
ver haloid salt that has not been modified by 
the light and respects integrally the impression 
resulting from the exposure of the plate in the 
camera, was realised for the first time by Liippo 
Cramer by means of phenosafranin. 

The verification of the singular action of this 
substance has led us to undertake the general 
study of the problem of desensitising and to in- 
vestigate the chemical groupings susceptible of 
characterising this curious property. 


After having tried, with this object, a consider- 
able number of substances,—coloring materials, 
mineral and organic products of the most diverse 
kinds,—we have not been able to connect the 
desensitising property with the presence in the 
molecule of determinate functional groupings; 
we have indeed found some compounds capable 
of fulfilling the required conditions; but without 
discovering among them any other chemical re- 
lations capable of grouping them or to foresee 
any new substances applicable to desensitising. 

Among the active bodies, Aurantia (an am- 
moniacal salt) in solution of 1/1000, and picric 
acid in solution of 1/100, have appeared to us 
as the most interesting. 

With Aurantia the desensitising is comparable 
to that obtained by means of phenosafranin; and, 
at the same time, it does not present the latter’s 
drawbacks. 

The coloring of the gelatine-coating by the 
solution of phenosafranin resists washing much 
longer than that given by Aurantia, which is 
eliminated quite rapidly from the plates. Be- 
sides, the phenosafranin not only retards quite 
perceptibly the appearance of the image and 
development; but for the same time of exposure 
the retardation is not constant. In the case of 
Aurantia, on the contrary, these operations take 
place practically in a normal and regular manner. 

The desensitising action of picric acid is dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of the preceding sub- 
stances, especially for red and green rays; but it 
is, nevertheless, sufficient to permit its use under 
lighting-conditions indicated further on. 
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OBLIVIOUS 


Comparative tests of these three desensitisers 
have been made upon the following basis: the 
method of development founded on the duration 
of the appearance of the image was applied, using 
the metoquinone developer; operating on plates 
of uniform preparation exposed under identical 
conditions, but for variable lengths of time, which 
were to one another as the figures 1/3, 1/2, 1, 2, 
4, 6, etc., the time of exposure necessary to ob- 
tain a normal picture being taken as a unit. 
Each plate so exposed was at once cut in two 
parts, one of which was developed under the 
usual conditions and the other was immersed for 
thirty seconds in the desensitising-bath. The 
development of the desensitised plate was pro- 
longed to obtain a result as identical as possible 
to that which received the regular treatment. 


J. H. FIELD 


To determine the duration of the appearance 
of the image the following developer was used: 


Metoquinone or chloranol.............. 15 parts 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous)........ 100 parts 
Potassium bromide......................... 6 parts 
Ammonia, 22° 32 parts 


Five parts of this was diluted in 80 parts of water. 


When the desensitisers were used, as soon as 
the plates were immersed in the diluted developer 
a lighted candle or a Pigeon lamp was placed at 
a distance of fifty centimeters from the tray, or 
even with a sixteen-candle incandescent lamp in 
a lantern protected by six sheets of Virida paper 
at a distance of one meter. 
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After counting the number of seconds from the ing the operator’s back to the source of light 


introduction of the plate in the developer until 
the appearance of the first contours of the image, 
15 cubic centimeters of the concentrated devel- 
oper were added and the development was con- 


when not necessary to examine the plate to 
watch the progress of development. The times 
required to obtain pictures as nearly as possible 
like those regularly developed, are shown in the 


tinued without stopping the counting; but turn- following table: 


Re.ation Between Duration or Exposure AND NorMAL Exposure 


Without sensitiser With sensitiser 


Duration Duration Duration Duration 
appearance of de- appearance of de- 
of image velopment of image velopment 
s. m.s. Ss. m.s. 
Development with Desensitiser 
Picriec acid Safranin 
Duration Duration Duration Duration 
appearance of de- appearance of de- 
ofimage velopment of image velopment 
Ss. m.s. s. m.s. 
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The figures given for safranin are average; the 
result varying from one plate to another, al- 
though conditions of handling were identical. 

An examination of the table as well as of the 
preceding considerations shows clearly the ad- 
vantage of Aurantia, which appears to us should 
be used for Autochrome plates in preference to 
any other desensitiser. 

With certain predisposed persons, a concen- 
trated solution of Aurantia in acetone some- 


times causes redness and irritation of the skin 
which may go as far as burning. It is prudent, 
therefore, to handle the solution with precau- 
tion and eliminate the Aurantia at once by wash- 
ing in acetone or alcohol in case it comes in ac- 


cidental contact with the fingers. The manu- 
facturers now reduce this difficulty by delivering 
it in more diluted solutiogg in alcohol which are 
much less caustic. - 

de Photographie. 


Amateur-Opposition 


SHE ever-increasing practice of 
Wurg| photography by amateur camera- 
4% users is, in some parts at least, 
y| having a marked effect on studio- 
business. The time was when 
“‘amateur-opposition” would have been taken to 
mean the backyard operations of quarter-plate 
enthusiasts who fancied themselves as spare-time 
professionals, and mention of it would have 
gained but little attention. It would never have 
been considered as a menace to business. To- 
day the situation is different. 

The latest slump in portraiture synchronised 
with the coal-strike, and was thought to be a 
natural result of the strike and its subsequent 
bad trade; but while professional portraiture 
slumped, amateur photography was on the in- 
crease; and this, combined with certain other 
facts, makes it appear quite reasonable that the 
snapshot was as much responsible for the pro- 
fessionals’ bad time as the coal-strike. 

That the above assertion is not readily accept- 
able I know. For years the average professional 
has been in the habit of pooh-poohing the photog- 
raphy of amateurs. It has been beneath his 
notice, and therefore quite out of the question 
as possible opposition. But the dimensions to 
which “amateur photo-finishing” and “develop- 
ing and printing” have grown have convinced 
many that snapshotting is not such an insignifi- 
cant thing after all; and thus it comes about 
that studio after studio has taken up amateur 
photo-finishing as a side line, and some have gone 
further and made it their main line, with por- 
traiture a poor second. 

Now for some facts on which I base the as- 
sumption that amateurs’ activities are worth 
consideration. A studio in a mining-district 
recently took up amateur photo-finishing, and 
towards the end of the strike the portrait-busi- 


ness was practically non est. The side line, how- 
ever, was going so well that there was no fear at 
all of having to close down or reduce the staff. 
Which tends to show that the trade-slump did 
not prevent those most affected from spending 
money on photography, and also that amateur- 
work is replacing professional. 

In the course of a year I see many thousands, 
or probably millions, of snapshots. By far the 
greater number are atrocious; some bad; some 
good; a few really fine, and an odd one in a thou- 
sand retouched; from which it will probably be 
assumed that they are not to be compared with 
professional work. But they all mean money, 
and are undeniably popular. 

Of course, much of the large amount of snap- 
ping has momentary value only. The prints do 
not advertise any one or bring re-orders. But 
this does not apply to the good work on which 
the amount of money spent with many a dealer 
would be acceptable as total income in a small 
studio. 

And amateur-work does not stop at portraits. 
That some amount of outdoor-work which 
might otherwise fall to professionals is done by 
amateurs can be readily understood; but on this 
count I do not think it is generally realised what 
an enormous number of wedding-groups are 
snapped instead of being made by professionals. 
And beyond this, the amateur has penetrated 
even into the holy of holies of commercial photog- 
raphy. I have seen and handled vest-pocket 
negatives of interiors, home and architectural, 
machinery and furniture. Not in any quantity; 
but in each case meaning money. I have even 
been asked to block out such negatives and get 
professional results, and firms who have allowed 
such photographs to be made, instead of sending 
for a professional, seem to be totally ignorant 
that it is unreasonable to expect such results. 
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If professionals are not going to “feel the 
draught” they must take measures to protect 
and popularise professional work. Professional 
and amateur photography differ, and it is this 
difference that gives us clues to the situation. 
Professional portraiture is conventional; ama- 
teur portraiture is real. The former may have 
suited our Victorian ancestors and is essential to 
theatrical artists; but the latter has the stronger 
hold on the masses of to-day. Studio-por- 
traits, natural in comparison with the plant-pot 
studies of the past, need even more naturalising 
and it is quite possible that gardens would pay 
better than glass-houses for modern studios. 
The ancient fetish of retouching needs _pros- 
elytising. Panchromatic or non-filter emul- 
sions with careful lighting, exposure and develop- 
ment, will not only minimise retouching, but 
give as natural and more pleasing results than 
the average “snappist”’ ever gets. 

The “snappist” and the amateur proper 
should be cultivated’ instead of being scared 
away or belittled. When they can go to a pro- 
fessional for advice, they don’t then proceed to 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


attempt the impossible with furniture and ma- 
chinery. The commercial specialist, if he is short 
of work, should advertise not only that he is a 
commercial specialist, but that his work cannot 
be very well done by any one else. 

Last, but most important, are truth and quality. 
It may be a matter of opinion whether these 
things are known and appreciated by mankind 
in general; but it is a fact that they will tell in 
the end, and the deliberate operations of a true 
artist can be neither excelled nor equaled in any 
eyes by haphazard snapshotting. 

Professional work of truth and quality is not 
likely to interfere with or be interfered with by 
the quite legitimate practice of amateur-photog- 
raphy or professional amateur photo-finishing, 
and our first-class professionals should be the 
last to experience what I have termed “feeling 
the draught.” But, perhaps, I ought to point 
out that by quality-work I do not mean merely 
chin-cutting and waist-shaving. Such and more 
wonderful things can be done with the film-neg- 
atives of “‘folding-pocket”’ tyros. 

Tuermit, in The British Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 


Civic Photographic Publicity 


HE suggestion made on this page, recently, 

that camera-clubs make it a part of their 
season’s program to establish a permanent ex- 
hibition of their respective city’s salient points 
of interest, scenic, architectural and _ historic, 
is bearing fruit. Several clubs have signified 
their intention to take the matter up at once. 
One well-known club is going to assemble prints 
of subjects that have already been adequately 
interpreted by its members, and add to this 
nucleus the remaining subjects as soon as they 
shall have been made in a suitably artistic 
manner, in the hope to have the collection com- 
pleted by next spring. In response to the hint 
thrown out by Puoro-Era, several years ago, 
the Municipal Art League, of Chicago, included 
among its commendable activities in the inter- 
ests of local industrial art and the fine arts the 
issue of a series of postcards, that depict artisti- 
cally the principal points of architectural and 
scenic interest of the City of Chicago. The 
League displayed admirable judgment by con- 
sulting the leading camera-club of Chicago. 
The subjects selected for reproduction, by 
photogravure, are mostly prize-winners in a 
print-competition conducted by the Chicago 
Camera Club. The series, which consists of 
twenty-four postcards, pictures among others 
the following subjects: Lioness—L1INCOLN 
Park Zoo, Gordon C. Abbott; THe Frerp 
MusevM, and the sculptured group, Fountain 
oF THE Lakes, A. H. Brown; Tue Laker SHORE 
Drive, C. N. Bowen; THe PeEristyLe (by 
moonlight), Robert H. Conklin; ON THE Cur- 
caco River, Leroy Goble; Liry Ponp—Wasn- 
INGTON Park, and THE or Arts— 
Jackson Park, E. E. Gray; Tue 
Tower, Harry C. Keane; ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 
Lincotn Park, O. G. Lundberg; Vista— 
Tower Burtpine, E. L. MacMillan; Toe Art 
Institute, L. B. Mayo; Moutu or THE River, 
Charles Miller; Wasuitnetron Square, J. B. 
Morris; Ipa Noyes Hati—UNIversity or 
Cuicaco, and Harper 
or Cuicaco, John J. Ryan; Des Parnes 
River (in winter), R. W. Trowbridge; Tue 
BripGeE—GarFiELD Park, W. F. Weinecke, and 
ApAMS STREET—FROM THE _ INSTITUTE, 


Paul Wierum. Much credit is due to the Chicago 


Camera Club for its public spirit, and its co- 
operation with the Municipal Art League in so 
exemplary an enterprise, which, as a means of 
publicity, is at once artistic and effective. The 
beneficiaries are the City of Chicago, the Munici- 
pal Art League, the Chicago Camera Club, and 
the visitors to the great city. 

The Editor is indebted to Paul Wierum, of the 
Chicago Camera Club, for a complete set of 
these beautiful picture-postcards, twenty-four 
in number, which are for sale in the large hotels, 
book-stores and department-stores, at the low 
price of five cents each, or fifty cents the dozen. 
The first edition of 65,000 was so favorably re- 
ceived, that a second edition has been recently 
issued. Visitors to Chicago will be sure to find 
something better in these views of the city, as 
they are a distinct departure from the conven- 
tional, commercial postcard. They also prove 
the superiority of an impression in artistic mono- 
chrome to a sharply defined reproduction, plain 
or colored. Moreover, these new postcards of 
Chicago’s show-places suggest copies of oil-paint- 
ings rather than direct contact-prints. They are 
reproductions, direct or indirect, of prints the 
original negatives of which appear to have been 
made with soft-focus lenses. 

It will be interesting to observe which camera- 
club in some other large American city will take 
the initiative in a similar movement. As for 
the only active and enterprising camera-club 
in the Hub, it should not find it difficult to arouse 
the necessary interest among its members, 
many of whom already possess valuable nega- 
tives of picturesque Boston—typical views of 
the city’s delightful scenery and public build- 
ings. Many of these views have embellished the 
pages of this magazine during the past twelve 
years, and would look well, executed in photo- 
gravure, as part of a series of postcards similar 
to the ones already described. We would sug- 
gest, therefore, an exhibition to be held under 
the auspices of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, 
of photographs of Greater Boston, open to 
amateurs and professionals alike. The result 
should be a revelation of the wealth of available 
material—not only with respect to its artistic 
value, but to its historic interest. Such a collec- 
tion should yield a series of postcards second to 
none in the country in artistic beauty and 
educational value. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. ; 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, bes 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 

iscourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Outdoor Genres 
Closed September 30, 1921 


First Prize: J. Kirkland Hodges. 
Second Prize: J. H. Field. 
Third Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 

Honorable Mention: W.T. Adderly, Lewis Beuthel, 
John C. Bird, Henry Boak, J. E. Carson, Martha 
Curry, Maude Lee Eldridge, Harry B. Fisher, Allen 
Frazer, G. W. French, Jared Gardner, Frederick Gen- 
scher, George W. Gould, Charles T. Graves, Edgar L. 
Kline, O. H. Kohler, Salome E. Marchwardt, F. W. G. 
Moebus, Hannah G. Myrick, George S. Nalle, Neil 
Wayne Northey, Edwin A. Roberts, U. M. Schmidt, 
Mason H. Seabury, William D. Sell, Edgar S. Smith, 
Edwards H. Smith, Kenneth D. Smith, John Smith, 
W. Stelcik, C. Ulrich, J. Szn, Rosella M. Weller, Elliott 
Hughes Wendell, Belle M. Whitson, Leopold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 and 1922 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 

“Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 

“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 


“Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“‘Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Tndoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. 
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CLEARING THE LAND 


J. KIRKLAND HODGES 


FIRST PRIZE—OUTDOOR-GENRES 


Illuminants in Enlarging 


Most writers upon the subject of projected images 
have assumed that the optical system of the lantern 
is practically perfect and that the source of light ap- 
proaches the theoretical point. This is far from the 
case in practice, and consequently it is generally nec- 
essary to overlook theory and to make the best of the 
condensors, lenses and lights as they are usually found. 
The production of an optically perfect condensor of, 
let us say, 814 inches in diameter would be such a costly 
process that few people could afford to purchase it, 
and consequently it becomes necessary to make the 
best of such as can be procured at a reasonable price. 
Fortunately the fact that rather larger sources of 
light than the electric arc are available makes the task 
rather simpler than it would otherwise be. The 
electric are, The British Journal goes on to say, which 
from its small area would appear to be an ideal illu- 
minant for enlarging, is, perhaps, the most difficult 
to handle in practice, the chief difficulty being the 
erratic burning of the arcs in most automatic lamps. 
In these the carbons are necessarily in line, and the 
slightest variation in the composition of these causes 
the are to shift in a most annoying manner. It has 
been found in actual practice that the effective ex- 
posure may be halved or doubled, as the case may 
be, when making two exposures from the same neg- 
ative in quick succession; this being due to the fact 
that at one time the arc is burning on the side near- 
est the condensors, but a few moments later it has 
veered round to the farther side or vice versa. The 
only arc free of this objection is that obtained by plac- 
ing the carbons at right angles; but as this can be 
obtained only with a hand feed it is not so convenient 
for enlarging where there are more distractions than in 


lantern-slide projection. The lamps used in kinemato- 
graph projectors are steady in burning by reason of 
the shortness of the are and the large size of the car- 
bons; but these, too, need constant attention, and may 
be dismissed as unsuitable for photographic work. 

It is therefore necessary to fall back upon less power- 
ful sources of illumination, such as the incandescent 
electric light, acetylene, and incandescent gas. Good 
work has been done with ordinary petroleum-lamps in 
the past; but few of these are now in use. The incandes- 
cent electric lamp, and particularly the gas-filled or 
half- watt type, is probably the best form of illuminant 
where electric current is available. The most suitable 
form of lamp is one in which the metallic filament is 
compressed within a small area, such lamps being made 
for motor-car lights that are usually for low voltages 
only and cannot be used upon circuits of 100 to 240 
volts. It is hoped that they will shortly be obtain- 
able for higher voltages. The ordinary small half- 
watt lamps, in spite of their widely-spread filaments, 
are, however, quite suitable if the point of light idea 
is discarded and a finely-ground glass-diffuser placed 
as near the bulb as is possible. This diffuser should 
be no larger than is necessary to cover the filament, as 
by reducing the area the risk of fracture by uneven 
heating is minimised. A frosted globe would be even 
more convenient; but as clear globes are more easily 
obtained, the independent diffuser is, upon the whole, 
to be preferred. The object of the diffuser is, of course, 
to prevent the projection of a more or less sharply- 
defined image of the filament upon the focusing-board. 
It has been a common practice to interpose a ground- 
glass screen between the light and condensor, or even 
to place it between the lenses of the condensor, but the 
nearer it is to the light the less loss of illumination. 

The incandescent gas-mantle is next in merit to the 
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SECOND PRIZE 
OUTDOOR-GENRES 


BURNING TRASH J. H. FIELD 


electric light, and will be founda amply sufficient for all 
but the greatest magnifications. Here, again, the 
groundglass-diffuser is necessary to prevent the texture 
of the mantle from showing. The inverted form is 
preferable to the upright; but the latter will answer 
well if a diaphragm with a diameter of about 114 
inches is placed close up, so as to cut out the upper and 
lower portions. This greatly improves the definition. 

Acetylene is a satisfactory illuminant and, as a rule, 
can be used without a diffuser. The darkroom should, 
however, be well ventilated, as the fumes are apt to 
cause headache and nausea in a confined space. 

The effect upon the functioning of the lens-diaphragm 
which results from variation of the size of the illumi- 
nant must not be overlooked. If a very small source of 
light, such as an are that burns carbons less than a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, be used, the lens may 
be stopped down to quite a small aperture without 
there being an appreciable difference between this and 
the full opening of the lens; but if a diffuser be inter- 
posed, the effect of reduction of aperture is at once 
perceptible. The conditions are the same if a large 
unscreened light, such as the incandescent mantle or 
an acetylene or oil-flame, be used. 


In some modern enlargers a rising-and-falling front, 
similar to that of a camera, has been fitted, the idea 
being to facilitate adjusting the image upon the screen. 
This is totally wrong in principle, as the centers of the 
light, condensor and lens should always be in a straight 
line. If the light be out of position, an improvement 
in illumination may be obtained by moving the front; 
but the proper course is to adjust the light and leave 
the optical system undisturbed. 

Enlargements of very fine quality may be obtained 
without using a condensor, but at the expense of much 
longer exposures. Three methods are generally em- 
ployed, the most effective being the illumination of the 
negative by a gridiron pattern of mercury-vapor lamp 
placed behind a sheet of groundglass. Another is the 
use of a large faceted reflector having an ordinary 
metallic filament lamp in the center, a diffusing screen 
being interposed between this and the negative. The 
third and most usual in this country is the use of a 
powerfully-illuminated white screen, which reflects light 
from screened lamps through the negative. The ex- 
posures by this system were usually too long for com- 
mercial use; but the introduction of the half-watt 
lamp has made a great difference in this respect. 
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THIRD PRIZE 
OUTDOOR-GENRES 


A SLIM CHANCE 


Carrying-Cases 


Many photographers pay far too little attention to 
the carrying-case, especially when we come to consider 
the amount of wear the average camera is subjected to, 
be its user amateur or professional. We were reminded 
of this only the other day when we saw a photographer 
using one of the high-grade pocket-cameras, which he 
carried in a limp canvas-case that was obviously not 
proof against dust or hard usage. Speaking of the 
term pocket-camera, The British Journal goes on to 
say, it may be pointed out that the pocket is one of the 
least suitable places for the carrying of a good camera, 
unless it be one of the ultra small instruments so con- 
structed to be entirely dustproof, a difficult proposition; 
and even then a well-made leather-case would be re- 
quired if the good appearance of the instrument is to 
-be preserved. Some time ago we were shown a nearly 
new pocket plate-camera that had traveled some hun- 
dreds of miles in its owner’s pocket—its condition had 
to be seen to be believed. Experience teaches us that 
though a well-made leather case is an expensive item, 
and is listed by camera-manufacturers as an extra, it 
should be regarded as essential, particularly if the 
camera is a small and valuable one, like many of the 
pocket-instruments in use to day. The older-fashioned 
type of view-camera is capable of standing a great 
amount of rough usage without showing any ill effects, 
but the modern small camera cannot be put in the same 
category as its more solidly-built predecessor. 


H. B. RUDOLPH 


Mounting Prints 


ALTHOUGH the effectiveness of a photograph can be 
very greatly increased if it is mounted neatly and with 
taste, an untidy or unsuitable mount is even worse than 
no mount at all, says a British cotemporary. Many 
photographers appear to find it very difficult to get 
a print stuck down on card in such a way that it lies 
perfectly flat, and there is no sign of mountant oozing 
out at the edges. So long as mountants that contain 
water are used, the difficulty of mounting a print so 
that it will keep flat must inevitably exist; and it is, 
therefore, amazing that more photographers do not 
adopt the very simple plan of attaching the print by 
its two top corners only. Provided it is to be kept 
flat, in a portfolio or otherwise, a print mounted in 
this way looks quite as well as if it had been stuck 
down all over; and, at the same time, it looks very 
much better than most of such stuck-down prints can 
ever do. When the print is dry, it should be made as 
flat as possible by drawing it once or twice round the 
edge of a ruler, or similar object with a sharp right 
angle along it. It is a good plan to give it more treat- 
ment than is sufficient to flatten it, so as to leave it 
with a very decided curl, with the face convex. In 
this condition it may be shut up in a book or put under 
pressure for a few days, and will then come out flat 
and ready for trimming and mounting. The slightest 
touch on the two top corners with a suitable adhesive 
will be all that is necessary. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


SKI-ING IN FRANCONIA NOTCH 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Winter-Sports 
Closes January 31, 1922 


In the October issue, page 200, [ wrote a little edito- 
rial, ‘Whois Responsible?”” My purpose in writing it 
was to combat the erroneous assertion that the winter- 
season was synonymous with photographic hibernation. 
There is no reason whatever why photography should 
not be an all-the-year-around business or pastime. If 
the camerist is physically unable to make pictures, 
there are plenty of opportunities indoors for the man 
who is eager to get the most out of photography. 

However, here, I wish to place emphasis on the out- 
door opportunities; and, among these, none can surpass 
the exciting, invigorating and thoroughly enjoyable 
pictorial studies of winter-sports. In an early issue, 
we expect to publish an article by Carine and Will 


Cadby, our London correspondents, which will show 
convincingly the tremendous popularity of winter- 
sports in Switzerland. In the United States and 
Canada, there is an ever-increasing evidence of the 
growth of winter-sports in popular interest and appeal. 
In New England particularly, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, local Boards of Trade and State legis- 
latures are working together, as never before, to popu- 
larise winter-sports so that they may be enjoyed 
throughout the New England states. In line with this 
splendid program, PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE wishes to do 
all that it may to popularise winter-photography, and 
this includes making pictures of winter-sports. 
Readers of Puoto-Era MaGaztne will recall the 
many excellent examples that Kenneth D. Smith has 
contributed within the last few years; and, by looking 
up these pictures in their files, camerists who have 
real, red blood in their veins will respond to the appeal 
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of the clear, cold air, the sparkling snow and the excite- 
ment of the sport. After all, photography in winter is 
somewhat akin to the bather who dreads the first 
plunge into water that he thinks i is cold but, subsequently, 
discovers to be “fine.” The increasing interest in 
winter-photography bears out my statement that it 
has a fascination of its own, that it compares in no way 
to picture-making at other times of the year. Obvi- 
ously, warm clothing is a requisite and careful atten- 
tion to the photographic equipment; but, then, these 
two requirements are not insurmountable; and what- 
ever annoyance or discomfort arises will soon be for- 
gotten in the exhilaration and excitement of winter- 
sport photography. 

With all due respect to the painstaking worker who 
believes in using a tripod, plate-camera and other equip- 
ment suited to thorough workmanship, I am free to 
admit that in the photography of winter-sports the 
portable, roll-film hand-camera is the most effective 
outfit. Unless the worker has actually tried it, he does 
not know how difficult, annoying and, sometimes, 
positively disastrous it is to manipulate plateholders and 
slides when the thermometer is at or below zero. At 
such times, a tripod is just one more vexation; for with 
ice and snow on the ground, it is no easy matter to 
plant the tripod-legs firmly enough to permit the 
camera to be supported safely. Even with a roll-film 
hand-camera there are enough problems to be mastered. 
For example, in cold weather the film should be turned 
slowly and steadily to avoid generating small electric 
sparks which may cause weird markings on the film 
and might be powerful enough to ruin it. Then, too, 
take care of the lens! Those who wear eyeglasses 
know what happens when they enter a warm room 
after being out in the cold air. Their eyeglasses 
“steam up”; and, until the moisture evaporates, the 
glasses are useless. The very same thing happens 
in the case of the camera-lens; and, unless careful 
attention is given the matter, the sensitive surfaces of 
the component parts of the lens may become seriously 
damaged. It should be remembered that the mar- 
velous polish given high-grade anastigmat lenses 
makes them particularly subject to injury by sudden 
changes of temperature and the action of rain, snow 
or spray. Hence, in returning from a winter photo- 
graphic expedition, do not bring the cold camera into 
the warm room, but put it first in some part of the 
house—the entryway, cold closet, vestibule or shed— 
so that it may “thaw out” slowly and the lens be freed 
of condensed moisture. 

Within the last few years the compact, convenient 
vest-pocket cameras have been used largely by suc- 
cessful camerists. The advantage of these cameras is 
that they may be carried in the pocket, and thus the 
photographer may keep his hands in his coat-pockets 
instead of exposing them to the cold, as would be the 
case if the camera had to be carried in the hand. How- 
ever, there are certain occasions when the reflecting 
type of roll-film camera is best, and then the worker 
will do well to wear heavy, woolen gloves or mittens. 
Even in zero-weather, the glove or mitten may be 
removed from the hand long enough to set the shutter 
and adjust the diaphragm, without causing any physi- 
cal discomfort. Those readers who have gone into the 
mountains in winter will agree that the exercise of 
tramping through snow, climbing up mountain-sides, 
chopping wood for the fire and other activities arouses 
the sluggish blood in their veins and produces a healthy 
circulation that invigorates and makes them relish the 
frosty air. 

The matter of exposure in winter is a vexing problem 
to many photographers. The subject becomes of even 


greater importance when making speed-pictures of 
winter-sports. Unfortunately for the camerist, the 
human eye is not always to be depended upon to gauge 
the actinic value of light. Although the light upon 
the snow may be blinding to the eye, it does not follow 
that a short exposure will give a correctly exposed pic- 
ture. For years, the Editors of Pooto-ErA 
have striven to impress photographers with the fact 
that there are no intense blacks in nature. The soot-and- 
whitewash prints of winter-scenes are failures, because, 
in most cases, the makers have failed to give sufficient 
exposure and thus the shadows have been under- 
exposed and the highlights have been lacking in 
detail. Hence, in making pictures of winter-sports, to 
be sure give ample exposure even though the light to 
the eye may be dazzling. There are several excellent 
exposure-meters available to the camerist, and he will 
do well to obtain one. 

There must be the beautifully graded snow that is 
not “whitewash,” the shadows that are not “soot” and 
the natural action of the figures. Among winter-sports 
may be mentioned tobogganing, skating, snowshoeing, 
ski-ing, hockey, racing by men, women or horses, ice- 
boating, curling, fishing through the ice and certain 
forms of hunting. The accurate portrayal, tech- 
nically and artistically, of any of these sports will 
receive the careful attention of the jury. We hope to 
receive pictures that breathe the spirit of the great 
out-of-doors in winter and that show the human ele- 
ment engaged in the enjoyment of the exciting and 
health-giving sports that are popular at that season of 
the year. This is the second competition of the kind 
that we have had in several years and, judging from 
the number of requests that we have received to repeat 
such a competition, we are confident that our readers 
will enjoy it thoroughly. 

In searching for suitable material, it should not be 
assumed that the camerist must go far afield. Vir- 
tually in or near every large city or town is a pond or 
lake—sometimes an artificial one—upon which many 
winter-sports may be played during the winter. I 
remember that, while I lived in New York City, I spent 
many a pleasant afternoon in Central Park watching 
men and women play the old-fashioned game of curling. 
Also, at the same place, I have watched many exciting 
games of hockey. Perhaps the most interesting of 
all were the Saturday afternoons and Sundays when 
thousands enjoyed the skating. 

No matter where the reader may live, if he will 
portray truthfully any sport that reflects the season 
of the year and the winter-pastimes in his part of the 
world, his picture is assured of a hearty welcome from 
the jury. We hope to receive many original subjects, 
for the readers of Pnoto-ErA MAGAZINE comprise an 
ever-growing family of men and women whose one aim 
is to enjoy photography throughout the year and who 
realise that insofar as they make better pictures, to 
the same extent will their pleasure and profit increase. 
Throughout the year 1921, the keen interest shown by 
amateur and professional photographers in these 
competitions has been a source of deep satisfaction to 
the Editors. Now let us all work together to make 
1922 even more satisfying and profitable to all lovers 
of good photography. 

The more winter-sport pictures are made and exhib- 
ited, the quicker will the public be made to appreciate 
the advantages and pleasures of winter-photography. 
In fact, the camera may become the means to bring 
renewed health and happiness to thousands in our 
cities who have never known of the healing and invig- 
orating power of the great out-of-doors in winter. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 
Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, scld by any dealer or manu- 
‘acturer who advertises in Puoto-ErA MaGaziNE, or in 


books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 34% 
to and including 344 x 54% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photos-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed September 30, 1921 


First Prize: W. H. Pote. 
Second Prize: None awarded. 
Honorable Mention: Melvin C. Parrish, Frank W. 
Snyder, B. M. Stern, C. H. True. 


High Ideals and the Beginner 


A LETTER came to my desk a few days ago in which 
one of our subscriber-friends made a few remarks 
something to this effect: ‘“‘PHoro-ErRA MaGazine is a 
source of encouragement and inspiration to me and I 
value it highly for that very reason. Other photo- 
graphic publications are interesting and valuable; but 
in your magazine I find something different—something 
that makes me wish to go out and do big things. How- 
ever, here I must say that I think, sometimes, you 
expect too much from beginners. Why not let us in 
easy without giving us such high ideals that they seem 
to be entirely out of reach?” 

Our friend meant well, and I appreciate his kind 
words with regard to the magazine; but let me say 
emphatically that to let the “‘beginner in easy” would 
not help him in the end. There is and can be no com- 
promise. 

We should not approve a university that let in its 
students easily and then was compelled to drop them 
because of poor scholarship. If we should accept 
mediocre pictures in our competitions and publish poor 
examples of pictorial photography merely to make it 
easy for amateur or professional photographers to get 
into print, we would be betraying the very confidence 
that these men and women place in us. Moreover, it 
is no compliment to them to award a prize or publish 
a picture that they would soon learn, from other 
sources, to be poor. It is far better to have high stand- 
ards and never attain them than to have none at all. 
High standards give the impetus to the effort of attain- 
ment. If the prize may be won easily, who cares to 
strive for it? 

No lover of sport enjoys a one-sided game of base- 
ball or football. Our enthusiasm and effort are aroused 
to a high pitch when the game may be won or lost by 
an eyelash. Even in cards or checkers, if you know 
that your opponent will not test your mettle and that 
you have won the game before you begin, there cannot 
be much pleasure in victory. However, if your oppo- 
nent is known to be a good card- or checker-player and 
you will have to do your very best to win, then you 
become aroused, alert and eager to meet the test. 
Amateur or professional photography is an intense and 
absorbing game. There is every opportunity to meet 
foemen worthy of your steel and, to be able to meet 
them at all, you must have high ideals and strive for 
them faithfully. That ideals have their important 
place in the affairs of men is no more convincingly 
shown than at the Disarmament Conference at Wash- 
ington. Whether it succeeds or fails, an ideal started it. 

Our friends hint, in a sense, that if our ideals are too 
high, many beginners will drop discouraged by the 
wayside. Does a great university close its doors be- 
cause some of its students are not graduates? Does a 
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merchant close up his store because certain of his 
employees fail to make good? The university and 
the merchant have certain standards. Those who 
meet them are ready for the next upward step; those 
who do not are dropped behind. Instead of high 
ideals in photography being a detriment, they are a 
positive incentive to those who are sincerely ambitious 
and willing to work hard. Those who “cannot see 
it” drop out automatically. We are again face to 
face with the age-long truth of the survival of the 
fittest. True, it may appear to be pitiless; but after 
all it is what has brought about the upward evolution 
of man and his undertakings. 

Then, again, our correspondent might lead us into 
the rut of letting well enough alone. Were such a 
policy put into force in the art and science of photog- 
raphy, it would bring photography to a standstill. 
As I have said a number of times, there is no standing 
still in photography, no more than there is in any 
other human activity. We cannot let well enough 
alone without falling behind or eventually bringing 
about a collapse of the very thing that we have striven 
so hard to build up. 

After all, there is but one right way to do a thing. 
We know what happens when a builder uses cheap 
lumber, poor plumbing and inferior workmen. To be 
sure, he builds a house and some family may live in it 
for a time; but soon one thing, then another, gives 
way; the house becomes untenantable and eventually 
the property is of no value to the builder or tenant. 
Let us suppose that good lumber, first-class plumbing 
and efficient workmen are used to build the house. 
How much better is the result. The property is of 
value and is a source of revenue for many years. So 
it is with photography. Figuratively speaking, unless 
the beginner builds his photographic house with high 
ideals and the best available equipment, and produces 
the best possible results, his photographic house will 
begin to give way until it collapses and becomes a dead 
loss of time, money and effort. 


ABOVE THE EVERGREENS W. H. POTE 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Perhaps, the reader may say to himself, “All this 
sounds very well; but how can this idealism become of 
any value in such a practical matter as making pic- 
tures?” Let me reply that high idealism and true 
vision are the root and branch of the success of nations 
and individuals. The greatest achievements of man 
may be traced directly to a high ideal and then the 
practical working out of that ideal. Somewhere or 
somehow, there must first be the incentive or desire to 
do big things that are worthwhile; then, comes the 
task to make the ideal come true. It has been done 
- - being done with success to-day in every walk 
of life. 

The beginner in photography, if he is sincerely eager 
to get the most out of it, needs the right sort of a 
start. If he is led at the outset to respect and value 
high standards, he will find that his work is more 
quickly accepted and appreciated. The beginner 
who seeks to “get by” may enjoy a temporary success; 
but the public will soon find that his work does not 
“wear well” and that it lacks true feeling and thorough 
workmanship. Again, the reader may venture the 
question, “‘Why all this terribly serious discussion 
when I have no intention to make salon pictures?” 
Very well, if the beginner aims no higher than to make 
ordinary snapshots and lacks the ambition to do 
something worthwhile with his photographic gifts, 
whatever they may be, then, he is no better than the 
man who might have been a famous musician if he had 
only practiced. 

High ideals and honest effort are the surest way to 
photographic success. There can be no compromise 
with anything short of the very best. True, we may 
fail often; but that is no disgrace when our standards 
are high and we take each failure as so many stepping- 
stones to ultimate success. The beginner who sticks 
to high ideals throughout his photographic career will 
have reason to be proud of the splendid record he is 
sure to make. 

A. H. B. 
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Water for Photographic Purposes 


Recent weather-conditions have turned attention 
more strongly than usual to the subject of our water- 
supplies; and many photographers must have asked 
themselves whether they were justified to draw on the 
domestic sources for their hobby. In the large towns 
there is usually no choice—it has to be “tap-water” 
or nothing—but many of us have an alternative supply, 
not used in the ordinary way, perhaps, because of 
doubts as to its purity; and we may be wondering 
whether it cannot at least provide what we want for 
photography. 

As a rule, far too much stress is laid upon the ne- 
cessity for pure water. The writer has photographed 
in many parts of the world, and has used water which 
he would be very sorry to have to drink; but has never 


is required for this purpose that one is seldom likely to 
be driven to do so. But if it should happen, all the 
solids are removed by passing the water through a 
folded handkerchief, or, better still, through a tuft of 
cotton pushed into the neck of a funnel. When this 
has been done, there is only one other impurity that is 
in the least likely to be harmful, and that is air. 

For photographic solutions, dissolved air—which is 
essential in all good drinking water—is the one “im- 
purity” which is likely to cause trouble. Fortunately, 
it is easy to get rid of it. All that has to be done is to 
boil the water briskly for a minute or two, and then let 
it go cold quietly without too much agitation. It is 
best always to do this with water used to make up 
stock-solutions of developers, and whenever it is con- 
venient it is well to do it with the water with which 
the developer is diluted. Not that any omission to 
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HONORABLE MENTION—OUTDOOR-GENRES 


had a failure which could be attributed to impurity 
derived from that source. One should not deliberately 
use bad water when good is available and can be spared; 
that stands to reason. But those matters which make 
a supply unsuitable for human consumption do not 
have any injurious effect on the ordinary photographic 
operations. 

Let us take, for example, mechanical impurities, 
such as soil, sand, leaves, and insects, which are un- 
avoidable in water collected from roofs. These are 
all quite inert, and do not interfere in the least with 
the use of the water for washing negatives and prints. 
They are easily removed from a small quantity of it, 
such as would be used for diluting developer or making 
up a fixing-bath; and, if they were not, no great harm 
would be done. Such solids cannot make their way 
into the gelatine-film; and the only precaution that 
need be taken with them is to give the photograph a 
gentle rub with a piece of cotton and a rinse in cleaner 
water, so as to get rid of any dirt that may be clinging 
to its surface, before putting it up to dry. 

To make up stock-solutions, it may be considered 
that it is better not to use such water; and so very little 


do so will spoil the result; but because water containing 
much dissolved air—or rather oxygen, for that is the 
active agent—causes the solution to oxidise quickly, 
and so may give rise to a general staining, which is 
unpleasant on the hands, undesirable in negatives, 
and in the case of prints, at any rate, may make an 
acid fixing-bath or an increased quantity of sulphite 
in the developer necessary. 

It will be seen from this that we have a much wider 
field from which to draw for our water for photography 
than a good many people seem to realise. Even sea- 
water can be used for washing both negatives and 
prints; but in this case the last two or three changes 
must be fresh water, or the sea-salts will crystallise in 
the film or on the surface and spoil it. Distilled water, 
which is sometimes laid down in formule, is totally 
unnecessary in any of the ordinary operations likely 
to be undertaken by the average amateur; nothing at 
all is gained by its use, and the operation of distilling 
may itself cause the water to be highly impure, with 


the one undesirable impurity from the photographic 


standpoint—air. 
H. W. T., in The Amateur Photographer. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Developing Plates in Florida 


WE were pleased to receive a very interesting letter 
from a subscriber, Mr. J. N. Scott, Buena Vista, Flor- 
ida. Among other things he says, “Many difficul- 
ties are met with in doing photographic work here, 
owing to the extreme heat. The water-pipes run a 
few inches under the soil, and, therefore, become ex- 
tremely warm. Portrait films will not stand over five 
minutes’ washing, ordinarily; even when strong solu- 
tions of formaldehyde are used, there is trouble. The 
air is very damp, at times; and despite the extreme 
heat, the plates and films dry slowly and frequently 
pit to a considerable extent. I make use of the Im- 
perial Pyro-Metol formula, increasing the metol to 50 
grains and using no bromide, with double the amount 
of water called for in the original formula. This gives 
a rapid developer and beautiful detail is obtained. 
You might try it some time.” 


Simultaneous Developing and Fixing 


Tue new formulas with chlorano! and metaquinone 
which we have indicated for simultaneous developing 
and fixing, in the line of those published by Otsuki and 
Sudzuki, have been the object of numerous practical 
tests which have confirmed the results that we have 
announced. Since our publication a new formula with 
diamidophenol and acetone has been indicated by M. 
Bunel (Bulletin de la Société frangaise de Photographie, 

. 198). 

: This formula leads to results very close to those that 
have been obtained with chloranol and metaquinone; 
nevertheless, the pictures are a little less contrasty and 
have a more marked tendency to present dichroic fog. 
Besides, the developer does not keep well and cannot 
be used one hour after preparing it. 

The fixing-developers with chloranol and metaqui- 
none keep much longer and can be used several days 
after their preparation. The time the solutions will 
keep is considerably increased if they are kept in well- 
filled and tightly-corked bottles. 

We have made up an unchangeable fixing-developer 
in two solutions as follows: 


SoLution A 


Water.......... 400 parts 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous).... 32 “ 
SoLution B 
Tribasic phosphate of soda...... 100 “ 
Hyposulphite of soda........... 40 “ 


For use on a plate 314 by 414 or similar surface take of: 


Contrary to what has been published by various 
writers, overexposure for negatives for simultaneous 
fixing and developing is necessary only for certain 
emulsions; but for a large number among them the 
time of exposure does not differ from what is required 


for separate developing and fixing. The divergences 
observed are due probably to the nature of the emul- 
sions employed. We have tested on this point the 
different emulsions of Lumiére and Jougla plates and 
have found that the following only require notable 
overexposure to obtain good negatives: Lumiere: 
Sigma, Violet Label, Ortho S. A. Jougla: Mauve 
Label, Intensive. 

The other emulsions may be developed and fixed 
simultaneously without modifying the normal time of 
exposure necessary for ordinary development. It will 
be better, therefore, to use the fixing-developer with 
the emulsions mentioned only in case of considerably 
overexposed plates, which will then give negatives free 
of the defects of overexposure. 

A. and L. and A. Seyvewerz. 


Animated Cartoons and Sketchographs 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us to explain how animated 
cartoons and sketchographs are made. 

To make a single subject of about five hundred feet 
of animated cartoons requires hundreds of separate 
drawings, made by a force of artists and assistants 
working steadily for days—sometimes weeks. These 
drawings are photographed, one at a time, in the order 
called for by the action. 

One foot of motion-picture films consists of sixteen 
frames or pictures. The film is projected onto the 
screen at the rate of one foot per second. The picture- 
fan sees in a very few minutes what it has often taken 
weeks to photograph. 

The chief difference, we are told, between the proc- 
ess of photographing animated cartoons and making 
a regular photoplay is that in the photoplay the pic- 
tures are made at the same rate at which they are later 
projected—sixteen a second—whereas in the cartoons 
they are made one picture at a time. 

The apparatus for photographing animated cartoons 
consists of a table on which the drawings are placed in 
position to be photographed. A regulation motion- 
picture camera is suspended above the field where the 
drawings are placed, the lens pointing downward to 
the table. 

An attachment is made with the camera so that a 
picture is made each time a lever is pulled.“ Anima- 
tors” change the positions of the drawings as required 
between the exposures. The drawings have all been 
made in advance, and adjustments of the head, arms, 
legs, body, etc., for the successive movements is all that 
is required. Unfailing patience is the chief requisite 
for this work. 

The process of making sketchographs differs from 
that of filming animated cartoons chiefly in that the 
sketchographs are not completed in advance and then 
photographed, but are actually drawn under the camera 
and photographed as they are being made. 

[Elsewhere in this issue will be found a review of 
“The Kinema Handbook”’ by Austin C. Lescarboura. 
This new book furnishes authentic practical and up- 
to-the-minute facts with regard to motion-pictures 
and their application to modern business and_ social 
life —Eptror.] 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING 


CRITICS 


A DEAR, LITTLE, DUTCH BOY 


ELIZABETH B. WOTKYNS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-Era MAGazine. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue picture is odd and has a certain appeal, but the 
number of perpendicular lines tend to make the setting 
too masculine for the feminine subjects, and without 
the figures,—who by the way are evidently very much 
interested in the making of the picture,—the picture 
becomes purely an architectural study with poor lines 
and distortion, due to the camera being tilted slightly 
upward instead of using the rising-front. The eye 
tends to follow the white portion of the picture from 
the figures upward to the detail at the extreme top of 
the picture. The dark spot in the upper right corner 
might be due to the lens not covering the entire plate, 
but it looks more as if it could be a portion of timber 
projecting from the portico. The foliage in the lower 
portion breaks the foreground effectively; but I would 
rub down the light flowers slightly to make them less 


conspicuous. Trimming half an inch from the top 
and left side would help some. 
Atson WHEELER. 


ARTISTICALLY, at least, I should say to trim off the 
picture at the top just below the projecting logs: then 
trim off all of the dark shadows in the opening at the 
left right up to the front edge of the jamb. This will 
leave a picture of excellent composition. Commer- 
cially, however, it may be that the public is attracted 
by the architectural details at the top of the picture, 
in which case I would trim only a trifle over 3g of an 
inch from the top, and on the left as before. The 
sefioritas are so alluring, and the pose so natural, that 
I believe the picture would sell equally well without 
the extra architectural details. The length of expos- 
ure is not given, but it was sufficient to give excellent 
tonal rendering. We trust that Mr. Herrick has 
explored the possibilities of the picture in a sepia 
bromide enlargement. 

W. Davinson. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Tue picture is rather novel and, notwithstanding 
glaring faults, is not without attractiveness. The 
sefioritas, doubtless, are the “big feature,” with their 
beaming, comely faces and characteristic costume. 

More’s the pity for their being trapped in a place of 
such somber and forbidding shadow. Contrasts of 
light and shade are so pronounced as to destroy all 
semblance of balance or harmony. The heavy black- 
ness all around forces crushing masses of white to the 
fore, unrelieved by semitone; the absence of any appre- 
ciable gradation renders harsh, unpleasant lines be- 
tween white and dark. 

White bulk of column is exactly in the center, and 
requires intent examination to identify. Mass of 
white wall at top should be eliminated. A small print 
of some interest would result if everything to left of 
center of column were eliminated, and about 11% inches 
were cut off top and inch from bottom, and circular 
patch above figures, to the right, were removed. 


LynpsEY BourKE. 


Tuis picture is a very artistic and pleasing one, and 
the fair sefioritas give it a romantic atmosphere of 
Mexico, but there are a few minor faults which, if 
overcome, would improve the picture. 

I do not think these fair damsels receive as much 
attention as they should, for the round, wooden beams 
at the top draw our admiring gaze away from them, as 
if to prevent us from looking on the damsels too long. 
Therefore, I would trim about one and one-half inches 


from the top, and think the result would be a more 
restful picture. The dark space at the right is objec- 
tionable, because we are not exactly sure by what 
mysterious means the jug or flower-pot rests so peace- 
fully in the air; so it would be much more reassuring if 
we could see that it was hanging. Of course, I see 
that Mr. Herrick has ingeniously put the young ladies 
in the picture, probably to act as a relief from the plain 
lines of the corner; for if they were not there, the pic- 
ture would appear too monotonous. Nevertheless, 
they produce the faults just mentioned. 


Warwick B. MILLER. 


I Fee. that any wrongness or rightness, where this 
month’s picture is concerned, must be with the observer, 
rather than with the picture; for only one who is as 
familiar with Patio-scenes as we are with our own out- 
door scenes can fully appreciate the exotic atmosphere 
of the composition. At first, I could not understand 
the background, at all; and even after much study, I 
do not feel prepared to say whether or not the picture 
is an unusual one. 

However, there can be no doubt as to the good 
balance of tone, on the whole; the monotony of the 
darker walls being happily relieved by the further 
grayish wall at the left, and the lantern—if lantern it 
is—at the right. And, certainly, there can be no two 
opinions as to the grace and pleasing attractiveness of 
the figures, the one in dark raiment so well offset by the 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Wiru approach of winter the people of the North— 
those in easy circumstances and fond of traveling— 
will turn their thoughts to the grateful, soothing climate 
of Florida. Indeed, the popularity of the Gulf State, 
as a winter-resort, has given an impetus to her ac- 
tivities and industries that has caused little-known 
cities to spring into prominence. Thus such cities as 
Miami, Haynes City, St. Petersburg, Tampa, have 
acquired considerable commercial importance, so that 
the well-known tourist-resorts of Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine and Ormond no longer monopolise the 
traveler’s almost exclusive attention. 

But Florida’s attractions, besides its salubrious 
climate, are fittingly presented by Thomas S. Carpen- 
ter, and emphasised by a series of photographic impres- 
sions, text and pictures forming the initial feature of 
this, our Christmas number. If Mr. Carpenter’s plea 
to the uninformed in behalf of Florida’s manifold 
claims to popularity is irresistible, his camera-pictures 
are more so. Mr. Carpenter has always manifested 
a passion for photography, as a pastime, giving ex- 
pression to his innate artistic feeling by means of 
prints produced in the usual, conventional way. 
Satisfactory—indeed, admirable as they were, they 

id not seem adequately to express his sincere love 
of the beautiful or to represent the artistic truth, 
or even a fair equivalent, of what he considered a 
real picture—a work of art. Like one of the faith- 
ful, he turned his steps towards Mecca—the shrine of 
Clarence H. White. In the winter, it was Mr. White’s 
school in New York City; in summer, it was Nature, 
Everywhere. There he found opportunity for expan- 
sion, for true expression—encouragement, inspiration. 
A truer appreciation of the possibilities of pictorial 
photography, and an early application of its principles, 
assisted by the use of the newer types of lenses and 
flexible and artistic printing-processes, enabled Mr. 
Carpenter to produce results that were extremely 
gratifying. This was several years ago. Since then, 
and profiting by his (Mr. White’s) instruction, he has 
pursued his own course, expressing his artistic individ- 
uality with sincerity, breadth and vigor—qualities 
that are reflected in the pictorial impressions that 
grace the fore part of this issue. Each of these ten 
interpretations reveals a true sense of beauty, taste 
and skill in composition and a mastery of technical 
resources. 

Data: “A Florida Welcome’—frontispiece; April, 
4.30 p.m.; good light; 2!4 x 314 Ansco; 4-inch B. & L. 
Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/25 second; film; Eastman Pow- 
ders; print, Gum Bichromate. “Ponce de Leon 
Hotel” —page 274; February, afternoon; good light; 
5x7 Premo camera; 9-inch R.R.; stop, F/11; 1/5 
second; plate; pyro; print, Gum Bichromate. ‘“‘Open- 
Air Chess’”—page 275; March, 10 a.m.; strong light; 
214x314 Ansco; 4-inch B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/25 
second; film; Eastman Powders; print, Willis & Clem- 
ents Platinotype. ‘Village Street-Scene’—page 276; 
March, 10.30 a.m.; bright light; 154 x 244 Ansco; 
4-inch Tessar; at F/6.3; 1/25 second; film; Eastman 
Powders; print, Gum Bichromate. “‘Sponge-Fleet—Tar- 
pon Springs”—page 277; March, 3 r.M.; fair light; 
1144 x 15 assembled camera; 2-inch B. & L. Tessar; 
stop, F/4; 1/50 second; film; Eastman Powders; print, 


Artatone. “In San Sui’ (“Place Beautiful”’)—page 279 
and front-cover; April, 9 a.m.; light, filtering through; 
2'4x3l4 Ansco; 4-inch B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/10 
second; film; Eastman Powders; Palladio print. “The 
Palamedes”—page 280; rare species of butterfly; 
camera, lens and stop same as preceding; May, 9 A.M.; 
good light; 1/25 second; film; Eastman Powders; 
print, Gum Bichromate. “A Florida Pastoral’— 
page 283; April, 10.30 a.m.; good light; 114 x 154 (assem- 
bled camera); 2-inch B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/3.5; 1/25 
second (excessive); film; Eastman Powders; print, Gum 
Bichromate. “A Jungle-Scene”’—page 284; April, 
9a.m.; light filtering in; 2144 x 314 Ansco; 4-inch B. & L. 
Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/10 second; film; Eastman Pow- 
ders; print, Gum Bichromate. “Eucalyptus’”—page 
286; April, 11 a.m.; good light; 2'4 x 314 Ansco; B.& L. 
Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/6.3; 1/25 second; film; Eastman 
Powders; print, Gum Bichromate. 

On his famous “Pilgrimage to Wolfeboro” —de- 
scribed and illustrated in the August and September is- 
sues of this year—Herbert B. Turner sped with his com- 
panion, Ralph W. Osborne, like a demon along the route 
from Boston to Lake Winnepesaukee. Why he was not 
stopped and incarcerated for overspeeding is a mys- 
tery that may never be revealed. In some places, the 
roads were so bad, that he and his “‘auto”’ were over- 
come by exhaustion, and both were obliged to rest. 
During one of these pauses, Mr. Turner availed him- 
self of the services of the only mechanic in the locality 
—the village-blacksmith. This gave our resourceful 
camerist a rare opportunity to test his artistic skill. 
The result proved to be extremely felicitous, page 289. 
The flame, the soul of the shop, dominates all else; at 
the same time, almost, we detect the human element, 
and then the eye takes in the numerous accessories of 
the craft—anvil, tongs, cooling-trough, horse-shoes, 
ete. “Yes,” remarked Mr. Turner dolefully, after- 
wards, “I wanted to take that big shovel out of the 
way; but I didn’t think of it until I examined the 
developed negative, a week later!” All the same, 
it’s the best indoor-genre of the kind I have ever seen; 
and I have seen a lot of them, these thirty years. 

Data: made not far from Lowell, Mass.; June 18, 
1921; 11.30 a.m.; very dark interior; P. & S. Doublet; 
12-inch focus; stop, F/8; 15 seconds; Standard Ortho- 
non; pyro; Print on Azo F; 5x 7 Cycle Graphic. 

The amusing, little still-life caprice, ‘‘ Modesty 
Assailed,” by Kenneth D. Smith, page 290, awarded 
Honorable Mention in the last March competition, is 
very much alive. Things of this sort are novel and 
interesting, and relieve the threatened monotony in an 
attractive branch of indoor-photography. 

Data: 314 x 5% Pocket Premo C; 7-inch Velostigmat, 
series I; stop, F/8; with electric lights; Wellington Anti- 
Screen, Backed; pyro; enl. on Enlarging Cyko Plat. 

Mrs. Emily H. Hayden’s revelations of the story of 
her first photograph will be found exceedingly interest- 
ing. With exceptional courage she permits the publi- 
cation of her first experiment with the camera, which, 
fortunately, needs only a meager apology with respect 
to technical shortcomings. With her numerous and 
unbroken successes—including a goodly list published 
in Puoto-Era since 1906—Mrs. Hayden was justified 
in adopting a semi-professional career which she still 
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follows. She has no studio, most of the professional 
work—portraits of children or mothers and children— 
being done in an upper chamber, by an east window, 


or at the homes of her clients. She states that she does 
enough professional work to pay for all her own photog- 
raphy. As an artist in genre and decorative photog- 
raphy, Mrs. Hayden ranks among the best. 

Data: “The Baby later on”—December 5, 11 A.M.; 
near open east window; 5x7 view-camera, 11-inch 
Steinheil lens; used at full opening; 6 seconds; 5x7 
Seed 26; metol-hydro; print, Willis & Clements 
Platinotype. 

I wonder how many people who are fond of the winter- 
season—when they used to dread it—owe their change 
of prejudice to the beautiful pictures of snow-scenes 
that have been produced by means of photography. 
Among the numerous delightful portrayals of nature’s 
moods, that have glorified these pages for many years 
past, snow-scenes with play of sunlight and shadow 
have appeared in large proportion and have been a 
constant source of pleasure. And _ winter-pictures 
made without the help of King Sol are very often dull 
and depressing. “A Touch of Winter,” page 296, illus- 
trates the value of sunlight when utilised advanta- 
geously. Camerists are very apt to err on the side of 
underexposure when dealing with snow-scenes illu- 
minated by strong sunlight. By exercising excellent 
judgment, under such conditions, and appreciating the 
fact that underexposure, or overdevelopment, will 
cause the tree-trunks and other very dark objects to 
appear, unnaturally and incorrectly, as dead-blacks in 
the finished print, Mr. Wilson is able to produce beauti- 
ful and harmonious results. The student or the careless 
worker should examine closely the snow-covered surface 
in his “A Touch of Winter.” Here is shown a full scale 
of gradations, and the large tree-trunk, too, has its 
correct tonal value. The tree-trunks and the mass of 
trees beyond, in the upper-left corner of the view, are 
too dark and, moreover, mar the otherwise delightful 
composition. They should have been entirely ob- 
literated from the negative. Their presence in the 
picture prejudiced the PHoto-Era jury. Their ab- 
sence would have won for the maker a prize, instead of 
an Honorable Mention, in the ‘“ Miscellaneous” com- 
petition, February, 1917. 

Data: January, 1917; 10.35 a.m.; bright sunlight; 
214x314 Icarette; Carl Zeiss Icar F/6.3; 31%-inches 
focus; stop, F/18; 5-time color-screen; 1/5 second; 
N. C. Film; Amidol; enl. on P. M. C. Bromide; 
Amidol. 

The sympathetic nature of J. H. Field, the artist, 
was responsible for the touching little episode pictured 
on page 298. Tired out from strenuous physical exer- 
cise, probably, baby dropped to sleep over his meal. 
With true artistic perception, Mr. Field silently pro- 
cured his camera and secured a touching incident in 
child-life. 

In “Safety First,” page 299, Mrs. Cassidy 
shows her sincerely sympathetic nature. Though 
photographing animals rarely (this is the first case 
with which I have become acquainted), her heart goes 
out to creatures that are defenseless, or seemingly so. 
Though fleet of foot, vivacious and vigilant, the gray 
squirrel is the prey of cat, hawk and—man. So the 
wise squirrel sometimes prefers to stow away a sweet 
morsel within easy reach of a place of refuge. But the 
squirrel pictured by our artist is of the rare, white, 
pink-eyed variety, which may be deemed of in- 
terest, pictorially and educationally. With one 


eye on the camerist (kindly and harmless Mrs. 
Cassidy!) and the other on the opening of the nearby 
log, the fluffy rodent performs this pleasant, filling task. 


Data: 4 p.m.; 5x7 Graflex camera; Dagor lens; 
at full aperture; 1/10 second; 5x7 Standard Orthonon 
plate; tank-development; bromide enlargement. 

Kenneth D. Smith has an eye for scenes of striking 
originality. This tendency characterises nearly every 
picture he has sent to PHoto-Era for publication, and 
includes ‘‘ March-Floods,” page 301. The force of 
the rushing, swirling, foaming waters is graphically 
pictured, and is strongly felt by the beholder. The 
point from which to obtain a happy, convincing com- 
bination of clearly and swiftly moving and of wildly 
agitated waters, was a very advantageous one. The 
picture received Honorable Mention in our “ Marine” 
competition, last summer. 

Data: March, 1921, forenoon; 4x5 speed Graphic; 
Carl Zeiss Ie Tessar; 714-inches focus; stop, F/8; 
1/40 second; Graflex Film; pyro; enl. on Enlarging 
Cyko Plat. 

Recalling the many delightful pictures from Alex- 
ander Murray's portfolio that have appeared in 
Puorto-Era, the reader will not hesitate to pronounce 
the “Chapel-Entrance”’ (page 302) a supreme master- 
piece. In beauty of design, pictorial charm and 
religious sentiment, this little sanctuary is in a class 
by itself. As Christmas-day approaches, with its 
wealth of significance, the soul of every Christian will 
be filled with the spirit of peace and good-will. Let 
him not be unmindful of his divine duty on this day 
of days, and remember Mr. Murray’s beautiful picture 
—*The Chapel-Entrance.” 

Data: Chapel at Forest Hills, Mass.; Nov. 11, 
1918; 3 p.m.; shaded from sun; 4x5 Premo; 61-inch 
B. & L. Special; stop, F/11; 1 second; Cramer Iso 
Medium; Amidol; enl. on P. M. C. No. 3 Bromide. 
The artist adds that he passed the forenoon of “ Arm- 
istice Day” in Boston; the afternoon in Forest Hills 
with his camera, in peace and quietness. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue burning of raked-up leaves or other rubbish, 
with the consequent column of smoke, presents a 
picturesque theme to most camerists. For this reason, 
the recent “‘Outdoor-Genres” competition yielded an 
unusually large number of entries of this character. 
This circumstance also accounts for the fact that two 
of the three prizes awarded went to pictures which 
had for their theme the burning of agricultural débris. 
To make up for this enforced lack of variety, the Editor 
presents, on page 312, a very deserving Honorable 
Mention—a different and inspiriting subject. 

In interpreting the theme of obliteration by fire, 
J. Kirkland Hodges has revealed a high degree of 
artistic imagination—quite in keeping with the char- 
acter of the act. In his effort of repression, his breadth 
of treatment, and pictorial representation of a simpli- 
fied theme, the artist has been preéminently success- 
ful. As a study in pictorial balance, also, the com- 
position merits the highest commendation. 

Data: Hazy light; 3A Kodak; Goerz Dagor;’ stop, 
F/11; 1/50 second; Eastman Film; Rytol; enlarged 
on Eastman Carbon Black; dev. in M. Q. 

As a believer in the suppression of excessive detail, 
by legitimate optical means, hence a convert to the 
soft-focus lens, but always the true artist, J. H. Field 
merits the highest respect. His control of a type of 
lens which has justified its right to be classed as 
a valuable and permanent addition to the equipment 
of the first-class worker, is absolute. The farmer, as 
he stands well relieved against the smoke rising from 
burning waste, is a well-placed, picturesque figure. 
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Whether the work with the scythe has recently been 
completed, or is to be continued, is not apparent. There 
he stands, seemingly regarding the result of his labor 
or meditating on further work of destruction—to 
gather fuel for the not very fiercely burning fire. 
Page 306. 

Data: September, 2 p.m.; bright light; 5x7 view- 
camera; 12-inch lens; stop, 16; 1,5 second; Eastman 
Portrait Film; pyro-soda; print, Artura Carbon 
Black D grade. 

But in H. B. Rudolph’s “A Slim Chance,” page 
307, there is energy to “burn.” The title admits of 
two interpretations—the attitude of the player not 
‘promising a sure catch; or the direction of the ball 
precluding a secure clutch. In either case, the attitude 
and expression of the youngster betray eagerness, 
courage, enthusiasm, and, being also a complete and 
delightfully spontaneous composition, the picture seems 
to agree with the beholder as to whether the sphere will 
be caught or muffed. 

Data: July, 10 a.m.; bright light; 5x 7 Century 
camera; 7-inch Euryplan lens; at full opening (F/4.5); 
1/500 second (Multi-Speed shutter) ; metol- 
hydro; print, enlarged on P.M.C.No.2 

In “Young Holland,” page 312, the exuberance of 
youthful spirit is equally pronounced but possibly more 
convincing than in the child-ballplayer. The line has 
swung into the center of the picture-area and is well 
placed. One can almost hear the cries of merriment 
from the tiny maidens, though the boys seem a 
little reluctant. But, give them time; give them time! 

Data: Made in Holland; July 10, 1921; 12.30 
p.M.; sunlight; Imperial Ortho Special Sensitive, 
Backed (9x9 c.m.); 51-inch Cooke lens F/4.5; used 
at full opening; 1/150 second; pyro-soda developer; 
print, bromoil on Kodak Royal Tinted; print for 
reproduction, glossy; camera, 9x 9 c.m. Mentor Reflex. 


Beginners’ Competition 


W. H. Porte was unquestionably enamored of the 
beautiful landscape he pictured so successfully, page 
311. From his viewpoint, the scene is a trifle confusing. 
The beholder has little choice between the line of trees 
in the middle distance and the mountain-range. The 
foreground is flooded with light—not conducive, un- 
fortunately, to unity and harmony in pictorial com- 
position. Made later in the day (near 4.30-5.30 
p.M.), the result would have been different, but happier. 
At present, there is no real center of interest. In a 
general way, the picture is attractive. 

Data: July, 1.45 p.m.; bright light, 3144x414 No. 3 
Folding Ansco; 47-inch Wollensak Modico Anastig- 
mat F/7.5 lens; stop, F/16; 10-time light-filter; East- 
man film; M. Q. in tray; print on soft Azo. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue picture illustrating a winter-sport in New 
Hampshire is peculiarly timely. The sports, when 
the snow is on the ground and on the hills, are mani- 
fold; the opportunities are numerous; the accommoda- 
tions are adequate, and the air is fine and exhilarating. 
Americans do not need to leave their country for 
foreign parts, for the northern states can furnish all 
the popular outdoor winter-amusements and the neces- 
sary accommodations to visitors. Those interested in 
New Hampshire winter-sports need only to write to 
the Publisher of PHoto-Era, Wolfeboro, N.H., and 
they will be furnished with all necessary information. 

Kenneth D. Smith has pictured the outdoor-sports 
in snowclad New Hampshire very effectively during 


the past few years. His “Ski-ing in Franconia Notch’ 
(N.H.), page 308, is a picture at once truthful oil 
well composed. The end-man leads the eye along the 
line—to the right—and then upwards, obliquely, edg- 
ing the slope of the mountain, until it stops at the 
upper left corner of the view. 

Data: 34x44 R. B. Graflex; 714-inch Tessar; 
stop, F/8; 1/40 second; Graflex Film; pyro; dev. in 
tank; enlarged on Contact Enlarging Studio Cyko. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Extzaseta B. Workyns has courteously lent us 
a print of her beloved “Dear, Little, Dutch Boy,” 
reproduced on page 314. She is conscious that the 
picture is not faultless, in several ways, but is desirous 
to profit by the suggestions of others who, in com- 
posing the picture, would have produced an artistically 
better result. 

Data: Picture made in the shade of the house, 
against a portable background rigged up to suit the 
occasion; 3 P.M.; 344 x 414 Folding Pocket Kodak; 
534 - inch R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 4; 1/25 second; Speed 
Film; pyro. 


The ‘“‘Wolfe Artistic’? Soft-Focus Lens 


J. W. Newton, a formerly active photo-pictorialist, 
and for several years identified with the leading photo- 
supply house in Columbus, Ohio, has expressed his 
personal opinion, in a private letter, of the “Wolfe 
Artistic” lens. With Mr. Newton’s consent, this 
illuminating letter has been made public. 

Workers who are interested in new types of camera- 
lenses may have a free copy of Mr. Newton’s valuable 
opinion of the “Wolfe Artistic,” by addressing the 
Pinkham & Smith Co., 292 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass., who will add, for inspection, specimen prints 
and enlargements. 


C. C. Criticisms (Continued) 


white background, and the other figure in white against 
the black wall. Only, this wall is so black as to make 
the dark hair lose itself too definitely against it. This 
defect, however, is probably not so obvious in the orig- 
inal print as in the reproduction. The foliage in the 
foreground, unexpected though it is, may be perfectly 
natural in that foreign setting. Would that I were a 
San-Diego-ite! 
Y. Bruty 


Tue glaring mistake of this picture is its faulty 
composition. The eye enters at the central column, 
travels up and out at the top of the picture, missing 
the real objects of interest—the Spanish women. 
They become insignificant because of the evidence of 
the column. By covering the right half of the pic- 
ture—see how uninteresting the uncovered portion is. 
Cover one and a half inches of that and see how detri- 
mental it looks to the rest. 

The eye now naturally seeks the figures of the women 
held in by the column on one side and balanced by the 
lantern on the other. 

The figures are good and well posed, the background 
harmonious in its type—definition and depth in the 
shadows would have been good. 

It could have been accomplished by more exposure 
with softer development and the contrast not lost. 


Mrs. STERLING SMITH. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Dangers of Poor Composition 


Tue ability to produce a well-composed picture by 
photography is described by the uninitiated as a gift. 
As a matter of fact, this accomplishment may be ac- 
quired by instruction, observation or imitation. Be 
that as it may, a picture that has interest and beauty, 
and is well-composed, is likely to live and be a perma- 
nent source of pleasure. Sometimes, a picture that has 
the merit of the first two qualities, and lacks the last, 
may enjoy a long period of usefulness and then cease 
to interest its owner. That unfortunate condition is 
generally due to the discovery that the picture, whether 
a gift or a personal production, has some conspicuous 
fault. In such a case, no amount of argument will 
persuade the owner that the picture should not be con- 
demned because of this one fault; that nearly every 
pictyre—yes, even some of the masterpieces in paint- 
ing-—suffers from bad drawing, poor color, divided 
interest or an objectionable accessory. Every time 
that he looks at the photograph—a landscape with 
figures, perhaps—his eye lights on that unsightly hair- 
ribbon on the innocent little girl. He sees nothing 
else. It does not occur to him to take the picture out 
of its frame and subdue the distressing object. As the 
picture continues to offend his suddenly educated eye, 
ceasing to be a source of pleasure to him, he consigns 
it to a place in the attic. 

In preparing an enlargement for a Christmas gift, 
the amateur should be careful to choose a well-composed 
subject, unless the picture be of a personal nature—a 
memento or his own portrait. It will not do to suppose 
that the recipient of the gift is not an art-connoisseur, 
and may not notice any shortcomings in composition 
or workmanship. Even if he were not critical, the 
soothing assumption, ‘“‘Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis 
folly to be wise,” may not apply to this case. Some 
day, the recipient of the gift may discover for himself— 
unless some critical friend anticipates him—that the 
picture does not measure up to a high artistic standard, 
and then a period of dissatisfaction will set in. The 
consequences may not be favorable to the giver’s critical 
judgment. If in doubt as to the picture’s artistic 
qualities, the giver may well be guided by the opinion 
of a recognised art-expert. 


Photography as a Profession 


Puotro-Era is unique among photo-magazines in 
that it insists that workers who profess to be amateur 
photographers be so in a practical way, and not in 
name only. The Editor manifests little interest in the 
doings of those who are mere snapshooters, and urges 
that the rules of both PHoro-Era competitions be 
strictly observed. Among the practical workers, who 
apply to PHoro-Era for advice, are many who desire 
to take up photography professionally, and the advice 
given is based upon the ability displayed by the prints 
submitted. 

Not long ago, I received a visit from a lady accom- 
panied by her son, a mild-mannered young man of 
about twenty years of age. The object of the call was 
to ascertain if professional photography were remuner- 


ative—how much money there was in it. The mother 
was in deep sympathy with her son who manifested a 
desire to take up photography as a means of livelihood 
because he had heard that it wes a good, paying busi- 
ness. Asked to display the results of his hobby, he 
said that he had none. Requested to tell how far he 
had advanced in the art, he replied that he had no ex- 
perience—in fact, he had no outfit and had no knowl- 
edge, whatever, regarding photography. He added 
that he had never seen a negative, did not know what 
it meant, and was about as well-informed about pho- 
tography, in general, as a new-born infant! Asked, 
what he thought of photography as an art or a prac- 
tice, he said that he might as well take up photography 
to earn a living, as anything else. I was greatly aston- 
ished, to say the least, at this particular choice, which 
was based upon nothing at all, not even enthusiasm, 
or ambition to excel. The mother, interested that her 
son take up photography, because that was the first 
thing that had occurred to him, inquired if there were 
a school of photography in Boston. I replied, truth- 
fully, that there was none—at least, worthy of the 
name. After considerable talk, I decided to send 
mother and son to a well-known photographic expert, 
on Bromfield Street, in the hope that he might take 
pity on the young man and consent to give him les- 
sons—the first steps in photography, provided that the 
applicant were able and willing to pay the expert’s 
price. I learned from the expert, afterwards, that he 
found the young man lacking in intelligence and de- 
cided not to accept him as a pupil—at any price! I 
may add to this interesting incident, that both mother 
and son were disappointed when I advised against the 
proposition to send the young man to a school of pho- 
tography in New York City, because, being poor, they 
could not afford to waste money on so doubtful an 
undertaking. 


Views We Pass in the Day 


My dear Mr. French:—That was, indeed, a lovely 
picture, the row of white birches, reproduced in Octo- 
ber Puotro-Era, which you noticed while motoring at 
a high rate of speed along Middlesex Parkway, last 
summer. I, too, catch an occasional glimpse of a 
beautiful scene, from my motor, which speeds along 
the highway, at forty miles an hour (when it is safe to 
do so); but when I return to make a picture of it, it 
won’t compose. There is generally something in the 
way that only skilful etching on the negative can re- 
move, and I am a poor hand at that sort of thing. I 
think it requires a keen, experienced eye to tell the 
artistic possibilities of a scene while motoring at the 
rate of forty or more miles an hour. I prefer to be 
dropped in a promising locality, roam around for a 
number of hours, and be picked up later. 

This speeding-business reminds me of a good thing 
I read in the paper, the other evening. ‘You were 
out motoring with Jack Speeder the other day. How 
did you like it?” “‘My dear, it was positively breath- 
less. Only one remark was made by each during the 
entire ride. Jack said, ‘Isn't it a fine view ahead of 
us!’ and I replied, ‘Indeed, it was!’” 

ALLAN B. Date. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


A Tribute to Pirie Macdonald 


Tue eloquent address delivered by Mr. Pirie Mac- 
donald at the dinner arranged in his honor by the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association represents only 
a small part of the many things which the distinguished 
New York “photographer of men” said on the occasion. 
The formalities of the toast and its reply having been 
disposed of, a most enjoyable hour or two were passed 
in conversation on topics of professional photographic 
portraiture which have a common interest for photog- 
raphers on both sides of the Atlantic. You cannot 
listen to Mr. Macdonald for very long without coming 
under the spell of his personality. As will be seen 
from his address, he himself has a very simple formula 
for his philosophy of life. Herein we think he is mis- 
taken; if his formula of seeking to discover some reason 
or other for liking a man represented his attitude to 
life in the degree which he asked us to believe it did, he 
would be very different from the strong, human, com- 
plex character that he is. It requires a good deal more 
than the expressed amiable desire to be blind to people’s 
failings to account for the big, broad personality of Mr. 
Macdonald or his great and healthy influence upon 
photographers in his own country. We could do with 
more men of his caliber here, and it is to be hoped that 
it may be possible for him to take part in a future Con- 
gress of the Professional Photographers’ Association. 

The British Journal. 


Don’t Copy Naturalisation-Papers 


Ir is a government-offense to copy naturalisation- 
papers, with a fine of $10,000.00 or 10 years’ 
imprisonment. We have heard of a case where a 
photographer, quite innocently, copied such papers 
for a foreigner who was also quite innocent of any 
wrong intention. He was merely afraid that these 
valuable papers would be lost, and wished to have 
proof of his citizenship in such an event. 

In this particular case, it was very evident that 
there was no wrong intent on the part of either party, 
so there was no prosecution. But you may not be so 
fortunate. So we have been requested by the photog- 
rapher to bring this matter to the attention of his 
fellow-workers. 

Naturalisation-papers are very precious, these days, 
and you may be asked to reproduce such documents. 
In such a case, you can inform your customer that our 
Government stands ready to give him copies of his 
papers in case they are lost, and explain that it is a 
punishable offense for any one to copy such documents. 
Studio Light. 


Portland Camera Club of Maine 


THE annual exhibition of the Portland Camera 
Club, Photographic Section of the Portland Society 
of Art, Portland, Maine, will be held Macrh 3 to April 
2, 1922. The closing-date for entries is to be Febru- 
ary 15, 1922. A larger and better salon is anticipated 
and a very high quality of work is expected. In- 
quiries will be answered gladly by the secretary. 


Photographs as Christmas-Gifts 


AMATEUR workers, in preparing photographic prints, 
whether in monochrome or colored, to be used as 
Christmas-gifts, should exercise the same care as if they 
intended to exhibit them at their camera-club or at a 
salon. The thought that the intended recipient may 
not be a good judge of pictures, or that “‘one should 
not look a gift-horse in the mouth,” or that he may 
never discover “what is wrong in this picture,”’ should 
not enter the head of the maker or giver of the picture. 
The Editor respectfully invites the reader’s attention to 
his series of remarks on this timely topic printed on 
the Groundglass page of this issue. 


Dr. Lovejoy an Enthusiastic Pictorialist 


In the November issue we referred to Dr. Rupert 
S. Lovejoy and his one-man show to be held at the 
Camera Club, New York City, beginning November 
1, 1921. Although we knew Dr. Lovejoy to be a 
pictorialist of the very first rank and have admired 
his masterly multiple-gum and bromoil pictures, we 
were glad to learn that he had won an enviable posi- 
tion in the leading salons and exhibitions in the United 
States and England. Dr. Lovejoy is a member of 
the Pittsburgh and Los Angeles Salons, and a regular 
exhibitor at both; his work is always very favorably 
received at the London Salon; moreover, he is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, Pic- 
torial Photographers of America and of the well- 
known Portland Photo Pictorialists. Surely this is 
a record of which any pictorialist may be proud. In- 
cidentally, it should be an inspiration to many of our 
readers “to go and do likewise.” 


An Unintentional Omission 


In the November issue we published a splendid 
article, “Experiences in Stereoscopic Photography,”’ by 
A. Jupenlaz, which many of our readers have written 
to us about in very complimentary terms. As is our 
custom, we refer to the work of our contributors in the 
department “Our Illustrations,” but in the case of 
Mr. Jupenlaz, the usual editorial reference was omitted 
through an unintentional oversight during the busy 
days that immediately precede going to press. We 
take this opportunity to assure Mr. Jupenlaz and our 
readers that the omission on our part was due to no 
lack of merit or interest in this excellent article. 


A Darkroom in a Man’s Coat-Pocket 


Tue shop of Prnknam & Co.’s next-door 
neighbor, on Bromfield Street, was the scene of a day- 
light-robbery, recently, and an interested crowd gath- 
ered in the store. A few days later, and at about the 
same time,—noon,—a crowd collected in Pinkham & 
Smith’s store. Curious to learn the cause, we stepped 
inside. Instead of a hold-up, it proved to be a photo- 
demonstration. Mr. H. P. Saubert, of Burke & James, 


Chicago, was explaining the use of a novelty—a com- 
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pact, daylight, developing-outfit. A long, narrow, 
flat rubber-bag lay extended on the counter. Gently 
passing his hand along the top of the bag, Mr. Saubert 
explained that inside, the entire length of the bag, lay 
the strip of a six-exposure film, covered with developer. 
After it had lain there some five minutes, he opened 
one end, poured out the developer, replaced it with 
water, agitated the bag, then withdrew the film and 
fixed in the usual way. In ten minutes he picked up 
the film, showing the astonished but satisfied audience 
a clear, correctly developed strip of film. Emptying 
the attenuated bag, Mr. Saubert rolled it up and put 
it in his coat-pocket. Several spectators were heard 
te declare that it was just the thing for their trips to 
Florida and the West Indies, this coming winter. For 
that matter, this small daylight-equipment is good for 
any journey, nearer home and any season of the year. 
To think that a convenient darkroom can now be con- 
densed into a space no bigger than the inside of a man’s 
pocket! 


An Overexposed Marine-Picture 


In some inexplicable manner, in his article, “‘Portrait 
Films and Development’—published in our October 
issue—the author (E. M. Barker) was made to state 
that his picturesque marine, “Hampton Roads,” 
page 175, received an exposure of nine (9) seconds! 
The data that followed the mention of ‘Hampton 
Roads” (page 180) applied to another picture, viz. 
“Emanuel Episcopal Church,” which is on page 248, 
the November issue. All the same, the proper data 
for “Hampton Roads” were printed in “Our Ilustra- 
tions” for October, and, among other items, contained 
the correct exposure of Mr. Barker’s superb marine, 
viz. 1/25 second. 

Mr. Barker is an accomplished picture-maker and 
photographic technician, and, though he can give a 
plate ten times the normal exposure and produce a 
perfect negative, he cannot do the impossible—accord a 
marine with moving craft nine seconds’ exposure and 
effect a successful result! 


An Improved Service 


Ir is always gratifying to see real merit win its way, 
whether it be in one line of business or in another. 
When a steady demand for a product compels a manu- 
facturer to provide additional facilities to take care of 
his customers, it may be assumed that the commodity 
is giving satisfaction. In the present case, we refer to 
Frederick W. Keasbey, the manufacturer of the 
Struss Pictorial Lens. To serve his customers to 
better advantage, Mr. Keasbey has arranged with 
Hathaway-Dunn, Inc., 22 East 30th Street, New York 
City, to carry in stock a complete line of lenses and 
accessories. Mr. Dunn, of the firm, will be remembered 
as Dunn “The Lens Man.” His technical and general 
photographic experience ensures the best attention to 
inquiries at all times. 


Film-Pack vs. Roll-Film 


Ever since the arrival of the film-pack in the evolu- 
tion of modern photography, certain amateur and pro- 
fessional workers have considered it to be far superior 
to the roll-film. On the other hand, the roll-film has 
its staunch adherents, so that the friendly discussion is 
virtually deadlocked at the present time. As if to meet 
the wishes of all workers and avoid re-opening the dis- 
cussion, The Sagamore Chemical Company, New 
York City, announces that it now offers both Agfa 


film-packs and Agfa roll-films of excellent orthochro- 
matic connection and speed. Moreover, the film- 
packs are of metal construction which ensures a flat 
focal plane, the film-stock is thicker and coated ca one 
side only—an advantage in drying—and the metal con- 
tainers may be used afterwards for a negative-file. The 
prices are the same as standard American-made films. 
Agfa products are now obtainable cn the Pacific Coast 
through Hirsch & Kaye, 39 Grant Ave., San Francisco, 
who also carry Puoto-ErRA MAGAZINE regularly. 


Cooke Lenses—American Agency 


AmonG the camera-lenses of English origin and 
construction, which enjoy world-wide reputation, 
are the Cooke lenses. Since the World War began— 
seven years ago—the American agency (in New York 
City) was discontinued and, indeed, the foreign busi- 
ness of the minufacturers was sadly interrupted, 
although the firm was kept busy supplying the home- 
government with high-class optical instruments for 
war-purposes. 

Burke & James, Inc., of Chicago have now been 
appointed sole American agents for the entire line of 
the famous Cooke lenses, a complete stock of which 
is expected shortly, when the hustling Chicago distrib- 
utors will be prepared to meet the requirements of the 
photographic trade. 


What is the Best Printing-Process? 


Tuts is a question that is old and, yet, ever new. 
Camera-club members in all parts of the world have 
their ideas and their own experiences to relate in sup- 
port of their favorite printing-process. To say the 
least, the discussions are usually very interesting, if not 
always convincing. In hearing and reading of these 
friendly discussions, we have noted that the bromoil 
process is very popular with a number of well-known 
photo-pictorialists. For a time, it was difficult to ob- 
tain the necessary supplies; but we are glad to call 
attention to the complete stock of Bromoil Paper and 
supplies now to be had from Ralph Harris and Com- 
pany. This firm, it will be recalled, is the sole Ameri- 
can agent for the famous Wellington products. Those 
who wish to make bromoils may now obtain the nec- 
essary materials and instructions; and thus prove to 
their own satisfaction whether or not the bromoil pro- 
cess is what some workers claim it to be—the best 
printing-process. 


Read the Magazine of Your Business 


Eacu issue of every business, class, professional and 
technical magazine is filled with detailed accounts of 
ways in which enterprising men are utilising present- 
day conditions to make better records than they ever 
made before. You need to read one or more of the 
magazines of your business to be well informed. In 
business, watch your competitors. No individual or 
concern has a monopoly of all the best brains and 
methods. Find out what the other fellow is doing— 
and go him one better. Crowley, 511 East 164th 
Street, New York City, has issued a valuable 146-page 
descriptive booklet in which are listed all the leading 
business, class, professional and technical publications 
of the country. There are many of our readers to 
whom such an instructive catalog would be of service 
in their business and professional life. It may be 
obtained free of charge by writing to the publisher. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Great Patntincs—Personal Interpretations. 
By Henry Turner Bailey. Format, 8 x. 10 inches. 
12 full-page photographs in halftone. Cloth, $3.00. 
New York—Chicago: The Prang Company. 

When the person of a searching, analytical mind, 
sensitive and imaginative, contemplates a great work 
of art, and is profoundly impressed by it, his expressed 
opinion is bound to be entertaining. Henry Turner 
Bailey, director of the Cleveland School of Art, respon- 
sive to the appeal exerted by twelve great paintings, 
has been pleased to give to the public his personal 
impressions. These, in their turn, cannot but impress 
the reader who yields to the spell of these works of 
art. The lover of the beautiful—-of the masterpieces 
in painting—will be in sympathetic accord with Mr. 
Bailey, who in glowing terms describes, one after an- 
other, twelve paintings that impressed him deeply. To 
be sure, the chief elements of appeal of six of these 
masterpieces are of a religious and spiritual character, 
and exert an exalted influence upon the beholder. The 
emotions produced in Mr. Bailey, as he contemplates 
the “Sistine Madonna,” Raphael’s ‘Transfigura- 
tion,” Titian’s “Assumption” and “ Pieta,”’ will be 
shared by all sincere picture-lovers. In referring to the 
wonderful portrait of Pope Innocent X, by Velasquez, 
Mr. Bailey enunciates important truths in character- 
isation that will be appreciated by the makers of ex- 
emplary portrait-photographs. They certainly will be 
found very helpful; indeed, the worker in pictorial 
photography will derive pleasure, profit and inspira- 
tion from Mr. Bailey’s personal interpretations. 

The twelve pictures, admirably reproduced in half- 
tone, are as follows: Pope Innocent X, by Velasquez; 
Spring, by Corot; Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, by 
Turner; Creation of Man, by Michelangelo; Saint 
Barbara, by Palma Vecchio; The Mother, by Whist- 
ler; Judith with the Head of Holofernes, by Botticelli; 
The Golden Stairs, by Burne-Jones; The Sistine 
Madonna, by Raphael; The ‘Transfiguration, by 
Raphael; The Assumption, by Titian; Pieta, by Titian. 

It is not too much to hope that this attractive volume 
will find a conspicuous place in the library of every 
photo-pictorialist and student in pictorial photography. 


TWELVE 


Krnema Hanpsoox. By Austin C. Lescarboura. 517 
pages. 221 illustrations, many tables and formule. 
The size of a prayer-book. Bound in full blue 
fabrikoid, pocket-book style, blue under gold edges, 
and round corners. Price, £3.00. New York, 
U. S. A.; Scientific American Publishing Company 
(Munn & Co.), 1921. 

Readers of PHoto-ErA Macazine will remember 
our review of Mr. Lescarboura’s delightful volume, 
“Behind the Motion-Picture Screen,” in our issue of 
June, 1920. It will be recalled that we considered 
this first effort of exceptional merit and as complete 
a popular treatise on the subject as could be written. 
However, in “The Kinema Handbook,” Mr. Lescar- 


boura has outdone himself in that he has written a 
little volume that will appeal strongly to those who are 
realising, as never before, the important place that the 
motion-picture is beginning to occupy in business, 
college, school, church, club, and home. 

“The Kinema Handbook” is not intended for the 
professional motion-picture photographer. It is of 
immediate interest and practical value to the non- 
theatrical worker. It is intended for the business-man, 
naturalist, traveler, explorer, microscopic worker, 
teacher, engineer, and those who wish to see their work 
on the screen. Moreover, it is a splendid textbook 
for those who are eager to obtain the highest form of 
entertainment for the club, church, school, community- 
gathering, and the home. 

A glance at the chapter-headings will show how 
comprehensive and practical this little volume has 
been made: Principles of Motion-Picture Apparatus; 
Selecting the Proper Type of Camera for the Job; 
Tripods and Other Accessories for the Camera; 
The Operation and Care of the Motion-Picture 
Camera; Developing and Printing the Film; Project- 
ors for Professional and Amateur Use; Projecting and 
Caring for the Positive Film; The Animated Album; 
Films of Family Friends and Pets; Planning and Filming 
the Amateur Photoplay; Filming News and Magazine- 
Features for the Screen; The Why and Wherefore of 
Screen Advertising; Telling the Business-Story in the 
Film-Language; The Acetate Film, or Motion-Pic- 
tures Made Safe; Special Applications of Motion- 
Picture Photography and Miscellaneous Data and 
Formule. 

Virtually every standard motion-picture camera and 
projector is mentioned by name and its operation de- 
scribed in detail. Formule to develop and fix the film 
are given; and, in short, the reader is placed in a posi- 
tion to obtain results. And yet, the author has avoided 
all technical language and has written the little 
volume in such a clear, interesting style that the lay- 
man can read it easily with pleasure and profit. 

“The Kinema Handbook” should be in the hands of 
every person who realises the value of the motion- 
picture in business, science, school, church, club, and 
home. It is the open sesame to immediate, practical 
and remunerative ~esults. 


Picturing the City of Boston 


ConstsTENT with its characteristic enterprise, the 
B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club will hold a public exhibi- 
tion at the Boston Public Library of photographs of the 
City of Boston, December 12 to 26. The prints will 
be exclusively by members of the club, over one hun- 
dred, who will work systematicallyunder the direction 
of President Herbert B. Turner, so that the collection 
shall be as comprehensive as possible. This is the 
first time in the history of Boston that so extensive a 
work has been undertaken. 


Ownership of Bissell Colleges Changed 


Tue well-known Bissell Colleges of Photography and 
Photo-Engraving, Effingham, Illinois, have been pur- 
chased by E. E. Flack and Le Grand A. Flack. 
The latter has been Mr. Bissell’s secretary and will 
take the personal direction of the school in the future. 
The new management will keep fully abreast of the 
times and will maintain the present excellent reputa- 
tion enjoyed by these schools. We wish the Bissell 
Colleges every success under the new management. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


A visit to the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibi- 
tion is a cheering experience. This, its sixty-sixth 
annual show, is a decided improvement on that of last 
year. We refer here to the pictorial section, which 
we should say has fewer exhibits than formerly. But 
many of the pictures hung are well worth careful study, 
and there seems to be far less of the obvious bromide 
enlargement class of views than usual. In using the 
words “bromide enlargement”’ in a deprecating sense, 
we mean nothing against the process, itself, only the 
stereotyped, dull manner in which it used to be treated. 
Indeed, many of the portraits in this year’s show 
are simply stated to be “bromides,” or “bromide en- 
largements,” and yet they are often of a tone and tex- 
ture that clearly demonstrate that workers are at 
length taking this most useful and capable printing- 
method seriously, and in return obtaining some very 
striking and varied results. As a case in point, we 
might refer to “Mrs. R.,”” by Aage Remfeldt, a dark 
yet luminous subject with much depth and rich color. 
Also, Charles Borup has three bromide portraits in 
what we might call the semi-professional manner, that 
is to say, they are technically perfect and are also 
sympathetically handled, as regards the sitter. But 
portraits, this year, are a strong point at the Royal, 
and there is a large number of sound, pictorial render- 
ings. 

Mr. Herbert Lambert has several pictures of children 
which are absolutely satisfying, in every way. Mr. 
Lambert is a professional photographer of Bath, and 
the wonderful thing about his work is the success with 
which he contrives never to get into a groove. Al- 
though he must have made thousands of portraits of 
young people, he always shows in his exhibition- 
prints something fresh in his view of the sitter, and 
often in the lighting. Now we know from experience 
how difficult this is. The uninitiated would probably 
account for it partly by declaring that he was lucky in 
his models; but luck enters very little into such splen- 
did portraiture as Mr. Lambert evolves. 

Bertram Cox’s three bromoil landscapes on rough 
paper are particularly satisfactory, because they have 
retained the brightness and daylight of the scenes 
portrayed, besides being admirably composed. So 
often a landscape is spoiled by being overprinted, or too 
dark in tone all over, when it is obviously intended to 
suggest a sunny aspect. These pictures, viewed from 
a little distance, run the draughtsman’s or the engrav- 
er’s art very close, and possess qualities that neither 
could hope to attain. A print of a quite unpromising 
subject, called “The King’s Arms, Pentyock, Glam.,” 
should be mentioned. Here, there are just three de- 
pressing looking windows and a door, in the ugliest 
brick and mortar structure it is possible to imagine; 
and yet through lighting, sky and a printing-method 
exactly suitable to the strong effect, it is made not only 
interesting but quite attractive and decorative. No 
better example of the absolutely vital importance of 
lighting could be given. The sun strikes the edges of 
the depressingly mean docr and windows, and coupled 
with a big white cloud behind, reproduces and possibly 
accentuates what must have been a very delightful 
effect of light. 


“Three Miles Above the Earth” is a fine example of 
aerial photography. It is a cloudscape that gives the 
spectator a glimpse of the beauty and wonder of the 
cloud-world as seen from above. And just the right 
size, and correctly placed, so that it lends immensity to 
the view, is an airplane flying close against the near 
clouds. A photograph, called “Dancer,” by F. E. 
Cedeberg, from Sweden, contains a lesson for many of 
us. Although almost a silhouette against light, it is 
alive with strength and delicacy and grace, and the 
dress of the dancer despite being dark is luminous and 
transparent, convincing one that against-the-light 
subjects need not be heavy or opaque, if properly 
treated. 

On the staircase there are examples of work sent in 
to last winter’s Kosmos £1,000 Prize Competition. 
Taken as a whole, they are not particularly inspiring. 

In the Scientific and Technical Section, Hans Waago 
has three sharp and clear aerial photographs of Kris- 
tiansborg, Copenhagen and Kronborg. The airplane 
must have been flying very low, for the people can be 
distinguished in the streets, and the prints combine the 
qualities of map and photograph in a wonderful degree. 
There are also two large prints of a water-spout in the 
Black Sea, one photographed twelve seconds after the 
other, which are more enlightening than pages of 
description as to what such an uncanny event looks 
like. 

The photography of natural-history subjects by 
flashlight is being encouraged, and there are a number 
of exhibits. It is contended that “in the illustrating 
of new facts and details in connection with the life- 
history of insects, the naturalist has many difficulties 
to contend with, in particular with those whose ac- 
tivity is latent during the hours of daylight.” Con- 
sequently, flashlight is a very valuable help. Among 
these exhibits, there is a remarkable set of prints, called 
“The Garden-Spider At Home.” In one_ photo- 
graph he is shown life-size, and in another we have 
him (or is it her?) enlarged three diameters—truly an 
awesome-looking individual. 

There are all sorts of eye-openers and surprises in 
this section. One little frame, containing two prints 
side by side, shows the gin-drinker the appearance of 
his much-tried liver, as compared with that of a normal 
person. It was good “Pussyfoot” propaganda, and 
we passed on almost confirmed teetotalers, for the 
gin-soaked liver was a poor, diffused, disintegrated- 
looking affair, and we felt a comfortable assurance that 
our internal organs, despite occasional lapses from pure 
more nearly resembled the well- 
defined, normal example on the walls. 

There are many transparencies, color-prints and 
color-plates; but still the artistic side of color-plates 
does not seem to be fully developed, although the 
technical qualities are irreproachable. We still look 
in vain for the masterly and daring effect carried out 
in color. 

On the Ground Floor there are examples that  illus- 
trate the photographic side of Radiography, by N. E. 
Luboshez, and specimens of the work of some of the 
leading English Radiologists, the negatives for which 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era Magazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of October. 

Albert Buchi, of Klosters, Switzerland, has received 
patent 1,390,336. This patent is a Time-Switch for 
Photographic Purposes. 

Patent, number 1,390,983, has been issued to Daniel 
F. Comstock, of Brookline, Mass. His patent is on 
Color-Kinematography. 

A Holding Means for Photosensitive Plates and the 
Like has been invented by William C. Huebner, of 
Buffalo, N.Y. This patent bears the number 1,391,116. 

1,391,310 is the number which has been assigned to 
the patent issued to William Friese-Greene, of London, 
England. It is a new idea in Color-Photography. 

Another foreigner who has received a patent on 
photography from the U.S. Patent Office is Henri R. 
Ponton, of Paris, France. It is a patent on a Photo- 
graphic Shutter and has received number 1,391,790. 

An Exposure-Indicator has been granted to Ernest E. 
Underwood, of Rochester, N.Y., the patent-number 
being 1,391,870. 

George I. Schreiber, of Newark, N.J., has received 
patent, number 1,391,982, for a Photographic Film- 
Supporting Frame. 

Patent, number 1,392,144, Portable Camera-Support 
has been issued to Samuel R. Gray, of Germantown, Pa. 

Photoprinting Device is the title of the patent 
issued to Henry G. Eisenhand, of Denver, Col.; number 
is 1,392,312. 

A patent has been issued to Louis F. Mckelvey and 
John A. Brandenberger, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The number is 1,392,516 on a Photo-Filmclip. 

Joseph Goddard, of Rochester, N.Y., has received 
patent, number 1,392,759, on a View-Finder for Photo- 
graphic Cameras. 

Patent, number 1,392,876, has been issued to John J. 
Leonard, Los Angeles, California. The device is an 
Adjustable Iris for Cameras. 

John B. Garrett, of Troy, N.Y., has been granted a 


patent on Daylight-X-Ray-Film-Developing Tank, - 


number 1,393,108. 

Another patent granted the same inventor is a 
Film-Envelope. Patent-number is 1,393,109. 

A Multiple-View Camera has been invented by 
Peter B. Venuti and Charles H. Arnold, of Dayton, 
Ohio. Patent number, 1,393,411. 


New Edition of a Valuable Chemical Booklet 


AMATEUR and professional photographers will wel- 
come the new edition of a practical, up-to-date, chem- 
ical booklet that will help them in their photographic 
work. Merck & Co. are distributing a new edition of 
their booklet “‘Blue-Label Reagents and Other Lab- 
oratory-Chemicals.” Merck’s Blue-Label Reagents, 
familiarly known as M. B. L., are made according to 
the requirements in “Standards and Tests for Re- 


agent Chemicals,” published in 1920 by D. Van Nos- 
trand & Co., of New York, and a special feature of 
the new catalog is the concise summary under each 
reagent showing its standard of purity, methods of 
testing, and other data taken from that textbook with 
the author’s permission. Such of Merck’s “White 
Label” chemicals of “H.P.,” “C.P.,” and other grades 
as are of particular interest to laboratory-workers are 
also listed and current prices are given throughout. 
The booklet, therefore, should be of interest to chem- 
ists generally as a manual and price-list. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing Merck & Co., 45 Park 
Place, Ne# York. 


‘‘All in a Nutshell’’ 


A Few weeks ago one of our subscribers asked us to 
tell him how he might obtain a thorough grounding in 
the rudiments of photography within the least possible 
time and at a minimum of expense for the necessary 
chemicals. He stated that he was a busy executive 
in a large firm and that he had very little time to devote 
to photography although he was tremendously inter- 
ested in it. Moreover, he added that he had no dark- 
room and could not have one, neither did he know any- 
thing about the accurate preparation of photographic 
chemicals or the matter of correct exposure. In the 
circumstances, we advised him to obtain a copy of 
the Wellcome Photographic Exposure Calculator 
Handbook and Diary. He did so, and later wrote 
us that it was photography “all in a nutshell,’ and 
that his first experiments resulted in splendid success. 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. publish this little book 
each year and it may be obtained through dealers. 
Those of our readers who wish to get accurate photo- 
graphic advice to help them make good pictures 
should get the 1922 issue of this valuable little book. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


were made on Eastman duplitised X-ray film. Here 
we noticed a goodly number of portraits of people’s 
jaws and teeth, and we suddenly felt uncomfortably at 
home, having been studying, earlier in the day, similar 
examples of our own dental deficiencies at a doctor’s; 
so we reluctantly left this quite interesting and varied 
exhibition, conscious that we had explored not nearly 
all the wonders to be seen. 

The Kodak Company has organised a £1,000 
Competition open to every amateur photographer. 
Any camera and any photographic material may be 
used. It is the picture that will be judged, not its 
photographic quality. There are various subjects set 
for the next six months, those for October being the 
most suitable picture illustrating “October,” or as an 
alternative “Out of Doors in Autumn.” There will 
be two sections of the competition—one for those over 
sixteen, and the other for all below that age. The 
prizes range from £50 to 10/—, and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Gerald du Maurier are the judges for 
the October entries. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. 1 


No. 12 


Compare the RESULTS! 


HEN you buy a lens, 

you buy not so much 
glass and brass, but the re- 
sults the instrument will pro- 
duce. Accordingly, the most 
exacting test you can make 
of a Wollensak lens is to 
compare its results with the 
work of a similar product. 


To make comparison easy, 
we offer a generous trial 


From 7 x 11 negative made by Mr. Frederick C. saleowiahe with 6 1-2 x 8 1-2 
Series II Velostigmat, 9 1-2" focus. 


privilege on any Wollensak 
objective. Order the lens 
that interests you on trial 
through your dealer. Then 
compare the results! 


Compare the results of 
our high-speed anastigmat, 
Series II Velostigmat F:4.5. 
You will admire its speed, 
sparkling definition and ex- 
cellent covering power. 


Compare the results of the 
Verito F:4 with other dif- 
fusing media. You will de- 
light in the subtle beauty 
and atmospheric quality of 
softness of the pictures it 
makes, its versatility and 
easy controllability. 


Compare the results of any 
of our extensive line with 
ordinary lenses of similar 
design. You will then be 
satisfied that here at last 
is the combination of a qual- 
ity product and a fair price. 


— 
Se 
LIKE LIGHTNING! 


That’s how the speedy Vitax Por- 
trait F:3.8 works! Almost 1% times 
as fast as F:4.5; 2% times as fast as 
F:6 


No wonder discriminating studios 
delight in using the Vitax for child 
photography! And they find, too, 


that this lens adds to all their por- 
traits a beautiful roundness and life- 
like quality. 

If portrait work is your profession, 
you should own a Vitax. 


P.S. There are Velostigmats, almost as fast, 
for the advanced amateur. 


Exceptional Covering Power 


is only one of the qualities of the 
speedy anastigmat, the Series II 
Velostigmat F:4.5. Concerning the 
work of this lens, as illustrated 
above, Mr. Wainwright writes: 
“T am using a 7x11 camera and a 9%” 
Series II stopped to F:22. The re- 
sults are exquisitely fine. Fancy us- 
ing a 952” focus on a 7x11 plate with 
—— covering. There is no better 
lens made today than your Velostig- 
mat, in my opinion.” 
The ability of Wollensak Velostig- 
mats todo the difficult things, and do 
them well, accounts in part for their 


popularity. 


A Quality Camera with a Quality Lens and Shutter 


Here is one of the most popular members of a deservedly popular family of products. 
It is the Ansco Vest Pocket No. 2, a superb instrument of light, compact, sturdy con- 
struction, having many desirable exclusive features. 

It is not surprising that on this high-grade outfit, as on all their cameras, the Ansco 
N. Y., supplies Wollensak lenses and shutters as standard 


Co., Binghamton, 
equipment. 


When you buy a camera, insure satisfaction by insisting on a Wollensak anastigmat 


and new type gearless, pumpless shutter. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 


Wollensak products are standard equipment on Seneca, Rexo and Ansco Cameras. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Crowding Each Other for a Look 


— your party of friends miss half the beauty of those snapshots of which 
you are so proud. Bring out their value. Show them to everybody at 
the same time — projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


No need of having positive films or plates made. There are Balopticon models for projecting the photographic 


prints. The automatic, gas-filled Mazda lamp gives safe, evenly distributed light at small current cost. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


y 558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
{4 NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Ui Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Mi Projection A Bal ), Ophthalmic Lenses, 
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Aaa Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, S chligh Refl s and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


Hi Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
| Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


Complete Outfit $3.75 


)} The leading transparent oil-colors on the 
market to-day. Will actually give the 
results claimed. No artistic skill is re- 
ired to use the colors as the method 
of application is so simple that it is possible for a child to produce beautiful, 
harmonious effects that give credit to an experienced colorist. They blend per- 
fectly with the photographic image, are brilliant in tone, easily applied and 
quickly removed for alteration. 


The wide success attained with the Roehrig Transparent Oil Photo-Colors is 
manifested by the hearty endorsements we receive daily from users in both 
amateur and commercial lines. Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 


Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Ine. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Puoto-Era MaGcazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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A Tessar 


Christmas 


For your photographic friend or 
relative no gift will be more 
gratefully received or longer 
cherished than a 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Lens 


ND with one of these premier anastigmats you yourself can perpetuate the 
season—indoors or out. Note the beautifully crisp detail of the Christmas 


tree in the accompanying illustration. This is but a typical example of Tessar 
Work. 


For reflecting-cameras there is the matchless Tessar Ic (F/4.5)—more than 
three times as fast as the ordinary lens. 


For hand-cameras the more compact Tessar IIb (F/6.3) is standard equip- 
ment and gives you nearly twice the speed of a rapid rectilinear lens. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘What Lens Shall I Buy?’’ 
—new edition just off the press. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= that ¢ es may see 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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METEOR 


DEVELOPER VIALS 


LIQUID L. C. H. VIALS— 
CYNTOL (METOL) SUCCESSORS TO 
HYDROQUINONE THE M. Q. TUBE 


LIQUID CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER 


LC. H. Vials (Meteor) Combine All the Advantages of M. Q. Tubes and 
Concentrated Liquid Developer and Eliminate the Disadvantages of Both. 


Just Add to Water and the Developer is Ready. 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


METEOR BOOKLET 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR THE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS 


One of the sensations at the International 
Convention of Photographic Dealers in Buf- 
falo, July 18-23. 

TONING—or TINTING of PHOTOGRAPHS 
in Sepia, Azure Blue, Sea Green, Old Rose, 
Cream and other beautiful colors, with 


Peerless 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have appointed 


BURKE & JAMES 


240 E. Ontario St. 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. 


Sole Factory Distributors 
in the photographic and drug trades for 


GRIPPIT 


The clean, non-wrinkling adhesive 


Tubes and pint-cans carried in stock at 
both Chicago and New York. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


INC. 
Permanent Photo 


Oil-Colors 


The only artists’ oil-colors made in U.S. A. that are 
fine enough to be reduced to a transparent, liquid base. 
Brilliantly beautiful. Absolutely permanent. May be 
applied with a tuft of cotton over the entire print in 
a perfectly even tone and become a part of the emul- 
sion, permanently. 

Procure a box of these Peerless Photo-Oil-Colors of 
your dealer and begin at once. Or we will mail direct 
if he cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 

Price per set of fifteen tubes . . . $2.50 
Bottle of Gum-Wax S ion for red g the colors .50 
“A product of the Peerless Lab ies sat Roch - 

A few of the special items that we are exploiting at 


= Self-Blending Transparent Water-Colors, films 
and bound books. Colors in liquid form for Lantern- 
Slide coloring. Box Sets, single colors. 

Permanent Air-Brush Colors in paste-form. Opal 
= Finest made. Guaranteed not to clog the 

rus. 

Chinese White, paste-form in opal glass-jars. Un- 
equalled for pen or brush. 

Mixing-Palettes, Brushes, Mounting-Paste, etc. 


Address JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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EARN MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA 


Are you an amateur, making pictures for pleasure? 


You can make money by doing home-portraiture 
in your spare time among your friends and 
neighbors. 


All you need is the proper 
kind of light for this work 
so you can make studio- 
quality portraits right in 
the home, in the evening 
during your spare time. 


HALLDORSON 
PORTABLE FLASH-LAMPS 


make home-portraiture easy 
and profitable 


Send today for complete infor- 
mation about these lamps, in- 
cluding folder, “The Way to 
Successful Home-Portraiture” 
—both free. 


The Halldorson 


Company 
abdien Home-Portrait 1780 WILSON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Flash.Lamp 


You’ll Want to Know 
About These Lenses 


GRAF Lenses rank among the 
very finest in the world. Here 
is just one reason why: 
Like the best imported anastigmats, 
they have long focal lengths. For 
instance the 5x7 Graf Super -Anas- 
tigmat has a focal length of 8-1/2 
inches. This means that it must be 
—and is—3/8 of an inch greater in 
diameter than the average American 
Lens made for the same size plate 
Better value—better perspective— 
better pictures. 


Write to us for further particulars of those 
features that give Graf Lenses their excep- 
tional quality. Or get one for free trial and 
see for yourself how much better these 
lenses are. 


| Graf Optical Company 


101 News-Times Bldg., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BETTER PICTURES, 


RAC 


AM 


“a 


You will like Mimosa. 


Its simplicity will appeal 


to you. 


The remarkable quality of 
your photographs will be 
admired—they will be a 
little better than they ever 
were before—when you use 


Mimosa. 


VEROTYPE,a developing- 


paper for contact-prints. 


VEROTYPE CARBON, 
for rapid contact prints and 


enlargements. 


AUROTYPE, a self-toning 


sunlight-paper. 


At the best photographic dealers, or 


Haroitp M. Bennetr 
153 West 23rd Street 


New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Paoto-Era Maaazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1922 (cloth)...... Se re 2.50 

Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescarboura............ 3.50 June 1920 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
ear Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made..... 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Make Good Pictures....................... Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 

How to Use Gio Air-Brush... Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 

Austin Lescarboura........... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications ......... are 3.50 

Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... rte: 1.75 Aug. 1910 
for Hans Harting, Ph.D.. ... 2.60 Aug. 1918 
re Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photograms of the Year 1920....................... F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1921 
Photography and Fine Art.. ...................05: Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . .Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1913 
Photography—lIts Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. em 4.00 Apr. 1920 
Photography of To-Day... ...... H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.60 Dec. 1912 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 

Professional Photography (two volumes)............. 1.75 May 1919 
Saturday with My Camera . S.C. Johnson. . 2.00 Nov. 1914 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films. . . Lehman Wendell, 'B. Ss. ‘D. D. s.. 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... ee . 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... eee 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 July 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. 1.00 Oct. 1920 
Russell S. Wright.............. 1.60 Nov. 1920 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby.. .. 1.80 Feb. 1920 
William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D.. 6.00 Apr. 1921 

ART-BOOKS 

A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............ $2.00 Dec. 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 5.00 Apr. 1913 

Henry Turner Bailey.......... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
The Art of the Wallace Collection = ....... Henry C. Shelley............. 2.50 July 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 Mar. 1912 


Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New eee, U.S.A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for 
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PLAUBEL PECONETTE 6x6 em. 
F/4.2 Anticomar Lens 
and Compound Shutter 
List- Price, $62.50 
ADAM ARCHINAL 
1409 Broadway New York City 


U. S. Agent, Plaubel Cameras and Lenses 
Catalog sent on request. 


Spare them! 


Amongst those weak 
negatives there are 
probably some gems— 
give them a fair 
chance with 


TABLOID 
Chromium Intensifier 


Brings out every available detail 
and gives excellent _printing- 
density. Simple, certain and safe. 


Of all Photographic Dealers 
‘TABLOID’ means—Issued by 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co, 
an LONDON (ENG.) 
New York: 18/20, East Forty-first Street 
MonrrEAL? 101/110, Coristine Building 
Pho. 1098 £u. All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 


FOR 


ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 

An interesting illustrated booklet 

(free) on choosing a vocation, the 

| exceptional opportunities Pho- 

tography offers you and how to avail yourself of these 
vantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practicalinstruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. , Cameras and Materials 
furnished free. The School of Recog y- Call or 
write for Catalog No. 23. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


and 
KALOGEN 


M’f'd by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J* 


FREE TRIAL-OFFER. SEND FOR 
BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. 


New York Office Great Britain 
22 EAST 30th ST. 2 ROGER PLACE 
SKINNER LANE 
LEEDS 


he 
Typography 
awd of this Magazine 
Pewwet are examples of the 


Printing - 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


Dictionary of Photography 
By E. J. Wall, F. R. P. S. 


No Amateur or Professional Photographer 
should be without it 


PRICE, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents Extra 
Order a copy now from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Learn 


Portraits or Commercial 
E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPAY . 


oy Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
4 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ero profitable work taught 
by success il photographer operating 
studios in largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 weekly. Day and night 
classes. Three months’ course. Easy payments. Address Dept. 15. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
m& Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
Y— well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 
houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 


in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SAVE MONEY!! 
SEND FOR OUR NEW BARCAIN CATALOG 
Cameras—Lenses—Supplies 
Ica - Goerz - Graflex - Kodaks - Voigtlander 
Carl Zeiss - Dallmeyer and other makes 
Tremendous savings on new and used high-grade For- 
eign and American Cameras, Anastigmat Lenses, Binoc- 
ulars and Photographic Supplies of every description. 
BEFORE YOU BUY Send for Abe Cohen’s new catalog 
—every item fully described—each 
page a bargain-list in itself. Get the camera, lens, or 
supplies you want at YOUR price. 
Write today for your copy 
Ask for Catalog No. 114 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


Abe Cohen’s Exchange 


113 PARK ROW NEW YORK 


ray ‘ 

LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
_ positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best schoo] of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting and Prints 
AT 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 


Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S. A. 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


USE THE 


af 
li 


CORRECT EXPOSURE 
SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT 


It makes a light-test, and indicates instantly direct : 

in shutter-figures, and without guesswork, calculation or sen- 

sitized paper. This fact, coupled with its compactness and dur- 

ability, makes it a very useful pocket-piece to the ones who wish 

to know they have a picture every time the shutter clicks. 

Be sure and take a Milner Light Gauge on your trip. 

Most dealers have it in stock. If not, one will be sent, postpaid, gy) 50 
u 


pon receipt of price 


G.M. MILNER - - 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MAURICE O’MEARA CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER 


170 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3964 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
448-450 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 


IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
— USE——_ 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 
twenty minutes. 


Send for Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SAGAMORE 
DE LUXE 


Makes 2} x3} pictures, roll-film, is 
fitted with F/6.8 Anastigmat in special- 
geared shutter, speeds } second to 1/200 
of asecond. Camera is all aluminum, 
leather covered, leather bellows; lever- 
focusing device, measures 6} x 1x3 over 
all, has brilliant reversible finder, 
film-holders, in fact all adjustments. 
Undoubtedly the biggest value ever 
offered, a $50.00 value as a special 
Christmas number at $27.50. 


Bass Camera Company 
109 No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago Dept. E Illinois 


N. B.—Get your Bass Bargain-List 
No. 26 immediately, one of the world’s 
greatest camera-values. 


HORTENING days and waning win- 

ter-light hold no terrors for the 
HAMMER PLATE. 

Fineness of silver, purity of chemicals 

and perfection in manufacture give 

HAMMER PLATES the highest speed 

and color-values. 

The maximum of detail with minimum 

exposure. 

Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


\ P HAMMER DRY PLATE CO * 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TWELVE 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


PERSONAL INTERPRETATIONS 


A NEW BOOK FOR ART- 
LOVERS and ART-STUDENTS 


By Henry 
Director of the Cleveland School of Art 


The Twelve Paintings: Pork INNocent X, 
by Velasquez; Sprinc, by Corot; Utysses 
RIDING PotypHemus, by Turner; CREATION OF 
Man, by Michelangelo; Satnr Barpara, by 
Palma Vecchio; THe Moruer, by Whistler; 
JupItH wWitH THE Heap or Ho.Lorernes, by 
Botticelli; THe Gotpen Starrs, by Burne- 
Jones; Tue Sistine Maponna, by Raphael; 
Tue TRANSFIGURATION, by Raphael; Tue As- 
SUMPTION, by Titian; Prerd, by Titian. 


Format, 8x10 inches. Twelve full-page 
superb halftone-reproductions. Text in large 
type. Price $3.00. Postpaid in the U. S. 


Address your orders to 
Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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THE STANDARD for 


STYLE and EXCELLENCE 
HOUSH Buy a HOUSH cALBUM 
' and stick your pictures in it with 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S, PAT. OFFICE 


0 [| A ITY You cannot beat this combination 
"Tis a clean, stainless. non- buckling non- 
Nig. uC wrinkling adhesive, especially prepared 
for mounting Photographs FLAT, with- 
out any unusual preparation or trouble. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


THE HOUSH COMPANY, Manufacturers 
7-17 E. Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 


Speci’nisrmas | | C4 Few Specials 


OFFER> Graflex Jr. with Bausch 


& Lomb Tessar 1C F4.5 Lens.... $55.00 


E ASTM AN Goerz Coat Pocket Tenax 24x 
| 3%, with Goerz Dagor Lens 
| . F6.8, three double plate hold- 
No. I Autographic ers, Film Pack Adapte......cssee 48.00 
Kodak No. 1 Special 1920 Model 
(new) with Bausch & Lomb 
Special Anastigmat F6.3 and 


Kodak 3A Special with Range 


Finder, Kodak Anastigmat 
cAt ” Lens F6.3 40.00 


Cirkut No. 10 Outfit with 14” 
focus F6.3 Ross Homocentric 


Was $58.73 in 1920 Lens. Two new Case... 200.00 
WE made a special purchase of this 1920 Premo No. 12, 2%x3% with F6.3 
Bausch & Lomb F6.3 Tessar 
model that enables us to offer it at Lens, Compound Shutter, one 
HALF ITS FORMER PRICE holder and Film Pack Adapter 39.50 
Here is a Royal Gift to give—a really fine, 
high type camera with Bausch Lomb Special Velostigmat Lens csssesesseseeseesee 50.00 


Anastigmat Lens F-6.3 and Optimo Shutter. 
Bausch & Lomb Wide Angle 


Pictures 244 x3'%4 Series V No. 3, 20.00 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


| 110 West 32nd Street - New York 110 West 32nd Street, New York City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE GIFT ACCEPTABLE 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 


Your friend the camerist will be delighted 
with a year’s subscription to the magazine 


AS A CHRISTMAS-GIFT 


We have attractive Christmas-cards 
bearing the following message : 


The Photo-Era will come to you 

Bearing each month this message anew;— 

That a friend sent you greetings this glad Yuletide 
And hopes that its joys may with you bide. 


We shall be pleased to send one of these cards to you 
on receipt of the order below, or if you prefer we will 
send it direct to the new subscriber, filling in your name 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Christmas-Gift Order-Blank 
To THE PUBLISHER: 


Enclosed is Cheque, Post-Office or Express Money Order for $2.50 (Canadian $2.85; Foreign 
$3.25) for which please send PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE as a Christmas-Gift for one year, 
beginning with the January number, to 


Name 


P. O. Box, R. F. D., or Street No 


City or Town State. 


Sent by 


Street Town State 
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14 Graflex 
Autographic 


Pictures 24%4x4\% 


inches 


A handsome little camera for the amateur who wants a 
Graflex in its most compact form, a Graflex that uses roll 
film and has the autographic feature. 


Its lens, the Kodak Anastigmat f. 4. 5, makes negatives 
_ of distinctive excellence, even under difficult light conditions; 
the focal plane shutter provides instantaneous speeds of 1/10 
to 1/1,000 of a second; the reflecting mirror simplifies good 
composition by showing the full image, right side up, until 
the instant of exposure. 


Convenient to carry, the 1A Graflex is well suited to 
everyday use. And everyday pictures made with it are as 
superior as are the speed pictures which gave the Graflex 
its fame. 


Graflex catalogue free by mail or at your dealer's 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Premoette Senior 


with Kodak 
Anastigmat 


Jens f. 7.7 


The Kodak Anastigmat lens gives to the sturdy, compact 
Premoette Senior an optical efficiency that will do justice 
to the best efforts of the advanced amateur. Yet the begin- 
ner finds it an easy camera to use. 


Every element in the Premoette Senior is of known reli- 
ability. The lens has no superior— its negatives are distinc- 
tively keen and crisp; the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter is 
simple and dependable. 


This camera uses Premo Film Pack — twelve exposures 
without reloading. 


Premoette Senior with Kodak Anastigmat lens /. 7.7 is 
available in three popular sizes: 2144x414 and 314x414— 
$20.00; 314x 5144—$24.00. 


At Kodak Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
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Kodak 


Calendars 
for 1922 


Now is the time to mount personal prints on 1922 
Kodak Calendars—each a handy 12 page calendar and, 
as well, a handsome holiday remembrance your friends 
will appreciate. 

Sizes A and B—made of a double grey mask with gold 
border stripes and lettering—hang vertically and accom- 
modate vertical prints. 

The design for horizontal prints—also in two sizes—is 
made of two masks fixed to a substantial mount of greenish- 
grey. With the added feature of a double flap, which serves 
as a standard, as you will note in the illustration above, 
these calendars are convenient for desk or table use. 


Price each, with envelope for mailing 


(each accommodates a 13 x 23 or 2} x 3} print) 


(each accommodates a 24 x 44 or 31x 5} print) 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak 


Projection 
Printer 


An instrument that 
simplifies the making 
of large prints from 


small negatives. 


The Kodak Projection Printer is not merely an improved piece of ap- 
paratus. It embodies an entirely new idea—revolutionizes enlarging 
and changes it into a simple printing process—projection printing. 

The idea is based on the scientific and mechanical accuracy of 
the instrument itself, and the process is simple and easy. Slip a 
negative in the negative: holder and a sheet of paper in the paper 
holder, press a foot switch and print. 

The image is always in focus—move the camera up or down and 
the image expands or shrinks but always remains hair sharp, so 
accurate is the automatic focusing mechanism. 

The Printer will take negatives 3% x 5%, 4.x 5 or smaller and 
will make prints up to 24 x 32 inches. 

Kodak Projection Printer, complete with Kodak Projection 
Anastigmat Lens /.6.3 and 100 Watt Stereopticon Mazda Lamp, 
is priced at $200.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 
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Books that are never finished 


Bulky volumes of mathematical calculation 
that represent almost a decade of untiring re- 
search, cram the safe at the Kodak Lens Plant. 


It is on these pages—a record of lens achieve- 
ment—that the Kodak Anastigmat, subjected, 
of course, to relentless laboratory tests at each 
stage of its development, was bornand perfected. 


And still the work goes on. No book is mark- 
ed “Finis” because true genius that created the 
Kodak Anastigmat is never satisfied. 


“About Lenses” is a little booklet whose primary purpose 
is to give you information you ought to have in order to get 
better pictures. We should like to send you a copy—free. 


K Eastman Kodak Company 


ANABGIGE MATS Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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A Superior Lens on your old Kodak 
Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 


marlon your photographic equipment by the substi- 
tution of a high quality lens —the Kodak Anastigmat 
f.7-7 —for the lens originally fitted to your Kodak. 


Let your dealer send your camera to Rochester where 
the actual exchange must be made—we will accept the 
old lens as part payment for your new clean-cutting Kodak 


Anastigmat /.7.7. 


This exchange — made on all Kodaks equipped with 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutters and on Premos as indicated 
below — offers the opportunity for anastigmat equipment 
to the multitude of amateurs who may have hitherto con- 
sidered the first quality lenses too expensive. 


Cost of This Exchange 
Kodaks or Premos equipped with single lens and Kodak 
Ball Bearing Shutter 
Kodaks or Premos equipped with R. R. Lens, Kodak Pall 
Bearing Shutter 


Cameras with T.B.I. shutters will be fitted as above at an 
additional charge of $6.00 for replacing T. B. I. shutter with Kodak 
Ball Bearing Shutter. 


Nore: The f.7.7 lens cannot be fitted to these Premos: Pocket 
Premo, 5x7 size of Premos Nos. 8 and 9, Premo No. 10, Folding 
Cartridge Premos. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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